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“Above and Beyond...” 


Familiar words to the military—‘‘Above and 
beyond the call of duty!”’ 


Today, the Scheduled Airlines help military men 
outdo all past performance . . . Air Travel meets 
military transportation needs in a manner far 
“above and beyond” the accepted tempos of 
normal times. 


Air Travel—for individuals or group movements 
—means speed, comfort, convenience . . . means 


getting things done. Besides, it saves costs of 
meals, per diem allowances and productive time 
... yet Air Travel fares are only about the same as 
fares for rail with pullman. Often they are less! 
Revised military transportation regulations now 
say, ‘Air carriers will be used when their service 
meets the military requirements more _ satisfac- 
a 


WHICH, TODAY, IS PRACTICALLY ALWAYS! 


Air Travel Is Authorized 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





m Scheduled Airlines «10s. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 
AMERICAN AIRLINES | 
BONANZA AIR LINES | 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS | 

CAPITAL AIRLINES = | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES | 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES | 

DELTA AIR LINES | 

| 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 
| ROBINSON AIRLINES 
| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
j  TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
| UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
| WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 








“HELP!” CRIED THE Boy. “OVER HERE! HELP!” 








Ha wert under the ice 
fo Save 2 boys lite 


Telephone lineman braves icy water three times. 
Other members of construction crew help 


in rescue and resuscitation 


L, was a cold winter afternoon and a 


tele phone construction crew Was work 
ing along South Road in Bedtord, 
Massachusetts. 


Suddenly they heard a boy’s voice 
from a nearby creek. 

“Help! .. 

Robert B. Foley was the first telephone 
man to reach the bank. A frantic boy told 
him that his buddy, Donald King, had 
fallen into a hole and was under the ice. 


over here . 


. . help!” 


Foley crawled over the surface flat on 
his stomach to distribute his weight and 
keep the ice from breaking. He got to 
the hole and without hesitating let him 
self down in the water, clear out of sight. 


Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the hole in the ice. It was Foley, 


and he had the boy in his arms. 


He went down twice without finding 
Donald. Then the boy on the bank 
velled see 

“No, not that hole. The one over 
there.” 

Down went Foley for the third time, 
pushing himself along under the ice to 
ward a smaller hole, five or six feet away. 


The next few seconds seemed like 
years, for he was out ot sight. Then sud 
denly there was a splashing in the open 
water. It was Foley, and he had the boy 
in his arms. 


Immediately John F. Fitzgerald, the 
foreman of the construction crew and 


trained for first aid in emergencies, 


started to resuscitate the boy and had 
him breathing by the time the police and 


hremen arrived with an inhalator. 


There’s a postscript to the story that 
you might like to hear 


In recognition of their deed, Robert 
Foley and John Fitzgerald were given 
Vail Medals, the traditional awards to 
telephone people for meritorious acts 
performed in the public service. Robert 
Foley also was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund. Malcolm S. 
Cate, Jr., Harold G. Nelson, John T. 
Cochran, Howard C 
H. Lucas, the other members of the 


toche and James 


construction crew, received Company 
Citations. 


HELPING HANDS —This is just one of many stories of the skill, courage and 


resourcefulness ot telephone men and women In times ot emergency. 


all of them tell of the saving of a life 


--- Not 


But there is scarcely a minute that some 


one in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 


No matter who it may be or what the hour of the day or night, you know 
that telephone people will do everything they can to be of service. And do it 


willingly and courteously, with all possible speed. ... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








’ Yes Sir, ice-cold Coca-Cola 
right from the bottle 


is delicious and refreshing. 
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> For the Coast Guard Cutter on 
weather and ice patrol ...or the lux- 
ury liner plying the sea lanes linking 
the world’s ports, Sperry Loran ts 
providing accurate position data in 
all weather. 


* 
5 ase, ee Bs : 4 > Sperry Loran helps shipmasters 
ereet 3 2 ee ; : =} 


ot merchant vessels get to their des- 
2 @" - “ tination despite overcasts unfavor- 
=e : . able for celestial observations...and 
for Coast Guard Cutters, in addition 
to this navigational aid, provides 
accurate position data that allows 


them to stay on assigned stations at 
all times. 


> Sperry Loran features a time- 
difference indicator for direct read- 
ing that saves time for bridge 
personnel and prevents errors. Ships 
with Sperry Loran get accurate fixes 
up to 1400 miles from land... 
optional mountings are available for 
table or shelf, deck, bulkhead or 
overhead. Behind Sperry Loran is 
the well-known Sperry service. Out 
nearest district office will be glad to 
supply further information. 








HRY GVROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK © CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, ete, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all lette:s to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








These Statements Leave 
No Room For Argument 


Coast Guard Depot 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAVE been reading your MAGAZINE 

since I entered the Coast Guard in July, 
1948, and believe it is the best unofficial 
morale builder out. 

I enjoy the Mail Buoy very much and 
would like to give my little contribution 
to “The Coast Guard as a Career.” 

1 have from Chiefs 
have praised the service to the top, gave 
its overall advantages, and warned poor 
samen against the dark outside. Then in 
the next month's issue came a reply from 
a seaman, tearing the service apart, con- 
demning the Chief as a slave driver, and 
giving the overall disadvantages of the 
service. Neither man stopped to think of 
the individual concerned. 


read _ letters who 


It is impossible for anyone to say that 
the service is a perfect career or, on the 
other hand, is not fit for man nor beast. 
When a man picks his work he 
must take into consideration several 
important facts as follows: (1) 
enjoy doing your job? 


life’s 
very 
Do you 
(You must enjoy 
doing your job somewhat to give your 
best); (2) Do you have some degree of 
pride or self esteem in doing your job? 
(Seamen can have just as much pride in 
doing their job as a Chief in doing his) ; 
(3) Do you have the desire to better 
yourself? (No matter what enyone says. 
if you want to advance badly enough, it 
will take a mighty strong power to hold 
you back.) 


The above are just the basic require- 
ments, I would say, in searching for your 
career. that the 
service is a good career or the service is 
a bad career, it would help to ask the 
three basic questions and, 


So before anyone can say 


from the an- 
swers received, he could pretty well deter- 
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mine if the service was or 


the one concerned. 


was not for 


Therefore, I would suggest to any Chief 
who thinks that the the only 
solution to everlasting happiness and se- 
curity, to keep right on thinking it, to 
and to any 


service 1s 


himself, seamen who are de- 
pressed beyond words because of the plot 
all officers seem to have against them, to 
start to prepare civilian 
life by taking advantage of the many fine 
courses available from the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, or by attending 
one of the many service schools open for 
qualified personnel. I still that 


themselves for 


maintain 








Front Cover 


HE petite young lady appearing 

on the front cover will be recog- 
nized by thousands of Coast Guards- 
men as Ella Raines who plays an 
impressive role in the motion picture 
film, ‘‘Fighting Coast Guard.”’ This 
Republic Studio film is currently 
being shown at theaters throughout 
the country. If you haven't already 
be sure to look for it at 
theater. 


seen if, 


your favorite 











if you have a strong enough desire to 
attend a service school 
At my first duty 
Guard I was upon reporting, 
by all personnel that I would surely serve 


my entire 


you will attend. 


station in the Coast 
informed, 
subject station. 
Four months later I was on my 
school and a rate. 


enlistment at 


way to 


In closing, I will say education is com- 
ing into the Armed Forces, and I believe 
in the future, as is being done now in a 
small degree, men will receive extensive 
examinations to determine just what they 
are fit for and where the service can get 
the most and best from them. 

Sincerely, 
GORDON G. KUHAUPT. YN2 


Young Lady Writes With 
Brilliance About People 
Sandusky, Ohio 

UST A FEW comments from a civilian 

bystander. Having followed my father 
around the country for the last twenty- 
one years, I feel little about 
what has been said about people from the 
various states. 

It seems that Keene has let a 
few things slip from his mind. Does he 
realize that these same Pilgrims and Pur- 
itans, of whose heritage he is so proud, 
are also the forefathers of a good many 
Westerners? Some of these Pilgrims had 
the courage and bravery to push further 
west and see what it had to offer and 
they satisfied. for they 
stayed. Also he has forgotten that a num- 
ber of people in the west make a living 
from the water; true it the vast 
wicked ocean but I wonder if it really 
matters whether you are on an ocean or 
a lake when it is foggy, raining, blowing, 
etc. At such a time when your shoreline 
is out of sight does it make much dif- 
ference if you are from Maine, Wisconsin, 
or California? Wouldn't it really depend 
on the individual’s ability to navigate? A 
compass and chart are read the same the 


I know a 


reader 


evidently were 


is not 


world over. 

Having been from Lake Superior to the 
great Atlantic I have had occasion to hear 
a lot of discussion about who makes a 
better Although I didn’t get to 
follow my father to the South Pacific, he 
has told me it 


sailor. 


was no trouble to adapt 
himself to his new duties, roll of the 
ocean, hurricanes and the like. On the 
other hand I have heard men from the 
coast who, in the forties, brought cutters 
into Green Bay on Lake Michigan state 
they had never encountered such 
unpredictable their journeys 
through those strange oceans that 
thinks we can’t pronounce. These men 
learned from experience that what they 
thought to be quiet millponds were indeed 
treacherous at times and needed a great 
deal of skill and capability to navigate on 
them. 


rough, 
seas in all 
Keene 
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warn 
arse — 


a P OF GLORY: 
— 
SLAZONED ” Int - voenettaa Kaa cet Ea 





a THRILL! Coast Guard men storm dynamited reefs! 
THRILL! Marines hit the invasion beach! 
THRILL! Task force fleet blasts Jap bombers! 


HERBERT J. YATES 


presents 


EGE BENG: 
CUES CULES 


STARRING 


BRIAN DONLEVY - FORREST TUCKER - ELLA RAINES 


with VOHN RUSSELL - picuano sAECKEL - MARTIN MILNER - STEVE BRODIE - TOM POWERS 
na SONS OF THE PIONEERS 


o reen “ys a Ken neth Ga met - Story by Charles Marquis Warren 
er—Lt. Commander Robert C. Cannom, U.S.C.G.R. 


Associate Producer. oun “/OSEPH KANE - Filmed with the cooperation of the UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


A REPUBLIC PICTURE 


Republic Pictures Corporation—Herbert J. Yates, President 














I in turn wonder what BMC Keene 
would do (and feel like) sud 
den 70 MPH gale from the northwest on 
Lake Michigan. Or didn’t he know they 
kad such things way out in the west? 


in a very 


Furthermore I doubt whether 
Maine-born digger 


snatcher is a natural-born sailor. 


every 


potato and crab 
the same 
as I know that every western child is not 
a cowboy! It is too bad when in a service 
such as the C.G., I might the 
wonderful U.S.A., that people have for- 
gotten quite a lot can be learned from 


each other! 


say in 


Very sincerely, 


JOAN LANDIN 


Native of Maine Disapproves 

Of Boasts About Maine Men 
Holland LB Station 
Macatawa, Michigan 
HAVE BEEN following the letters to 
both Tom Keene and William David- 
son in the Magazine. I am a native of the 
State of Maine and am acquainted with 
Keene. I always thought of him as a wit 
His first making 
between men of the East 
was sort of humorous and in some 
wish to 


of sorts. letter, 
parisons 
West, 
sense partly state here 
that “dragged up,”’ as 
Keene would put it, not many miles from 
where Keene was. I spent 
the CG on the Maine Coast, time 
on the coasts of New Hampshire, Mass., 
New York, Maryland and Florida and 
now I have been on the Great Lakes for 
mearly two years. The 
wish to make is that those who haven't 
served on the Great Lakes and know noth- 
ing about them shouldn't make any com- 
Parisons between duty on them and duty 
on the salt waters. I myself would prefer 
the briney! 


com- 
and 


true. I 
I was born and 
four years in 
some 


only statement I 
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I don’t think that last blast from ‘Keene 
showed that his education had really pro- 
gressed much the eighth 
gtade, whichever he claims it was. Surely, 


since sixth or 
it is not good sportsmanship or showing 


much tolerance to a fellow shipmate to 
write such sarcasms for the public to read. 


My 
West 


own opinion of men from East, 


North and South is that they are 
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all equal in intelligence. Some take to the 
the sea like ducks 
On the 


Service and the ways of 


to water and others are slower. 


average the old-timers and the new ship- 


It's 
to find a barrel of apples without a few 


mates are a fine lot of fellows. rare 


bad ones in it, no matter where they come 
from. 

Let's keep the idea in mind that a pro- 
portion of the public reads our Magazine 
like 
beyond the line of good literature, griping 


also, and I believe articles that go 
or being of an informative nature which 
is the stated purpose of the CG Magazine. 
I can hardly condone the Editor in pub- 
lishing that article unless he had a definite 
purpose in mind. 

Sincerely, 


KELLER F. HARMON, JR., BM1(L) 


Feels Sure Maine Men 
Make The Best Sailors 

518 - 9th Street, N. E. 
> & 


a few 


Washington, 
WOULD LIKE to say 
backing up the claim of Chief Keene, 
who states ‘‘Best Recruits Come from the 
Rockbound Coast of Maine.”’ 
I used to ply the coast of Maine with 
Uncle a crew men 
from all parts of the States, but most of 
the 
Maine men, in 


words 


my and we had as 
were born 


the only 


sailed with us 
fact 
men who could take it! 


men who 


these were 


We have been out in zero weather when 
the spray froze just as soon as it hit the 
deck and the rigging. We have come into 
port looking like a ghost ship. Men were 
and had to be thawed 


out in the engineroom. 


actually frozen 

On one particular trip from Boothbay 
Harbor to Maine, the 
steamer ice-covered bow to 


Portland, entire 


was from 
stern and the rigging was entirely coated. 
On this trip we had as one of the crew 
a man from Denver, Colorado. How he 
ever got to Maine and shipped on our 
steamer, no one knows. He spent all the 
time below deck and positively would not 
come up. Another time we shipped a man 
from Portland, Oregon. One trip was 
enough for him. If I had time and space 
I could cite a lot of such ‘‘Westerners”’ 
who just could not take it. I will agree 
that a ‘‘Westerner’’ can ride rings around 
a Maine man when it comes to riding 
horses or the ponies, but Boy! how that 
Maine man can ride a boat! 

Very truly yours, 


L. M. CHURCH 


Deplores Regulation Depriving 
Some Lightships of Sea Pay 


Lightship No. 511 
Westport Point, Mass. 
is ONE for the ‘Mail Buoy’ that 
should draw a lot of pro’s and con’s. 
In writing this, I shall probably subject 
33) 


(Continued on Page 
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@ In salt water service and on the inland waterways, more and more owners 
and operators are learning that there’s no equal to GM _ Diesel power. 
Diesel-Eleetrie Marine Drive is winning acclaim all around the world. 
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THE EDITOR of U. S. COAST 

GUARD MAGAZINE believes 
sincerely and religiously in the prin 
ciple of Freedom of Speech. It is 
for this reason that the adjacent 
article, Democracy and Military Jus- 
tice, is published. The Editor dis- 
agrees emphatically with many of 
the statements in that article. He 
believes, however, that the author 
of those statements is entitled to 
present his thoughts and ideas to 
the eyes of our readers. 


America’s favorite indoor sport 
appears to be that of condemning 
the military and naval academies 
of our nation. It is popular sport 
to poke fun at cadets, midshipmen 
and youthful graduates of the 
Academies. Some of our vote-seek 
ing politicians have won favor in 
the eyes of the masses by describing 
the Academies in unflattering terms. 
Some of our most famous journal- 
ists and radio commentators have 
catered to the emotions of impas 
sioned throngs by lambasting the 
“brass hats.’’ It’s a popular Amer- 
ican game to slap at the “brass hats’’ 
and to describe every enlisted man 
as a clean-living young Sir Gala- 
had who is constantly fighting 
against crucifying oppression. It 
takes no mental genius to realize 
that all officers are not “bad” and 
all enlisted men are not “good.” 


Your Editor has had ample op- 
portunity to study the young men 


who pass through the Service 
Academies; he has had ample op- 
portunity to study young men who 
pass through civilian universities; 
he has had ample opportunity to 
study young men who rise from 
enlisted ranks to the status of com- 
missioned officers. In all three cate 
gories he has found both good and 
bad. However, he has learned to 
have great respect for the young 
men who can stand the mental and 
physical pressures of the Service 
academies and can meet the high 
standards demanded by those in- 
stitutions. Your Editor is one per- 
son who feels that the outstand- 
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ing educational job being done in 
this nation today is that being per 
formed by the three great Service 
academies! 

It is utterly ridiculous to compare 
the strict and hard-boiled Academy 
routines with the plush routines 
in vogue at civilian universiities! 
Talk about special privileges! Have 
you ever seen the soft sons of soft 
parents lie abed until 9:30 a.m. 
in comfortable college dormitories? 
Have you ever seen them ‘‘cut”’ 
classes? Have you ever seen them 
flunk their courses of study? Have 
you ever seen them carousing in 
the college pubs, with their inter 
ests devoted solely to wine, women 
and song? Who would substitute 
in vogue at civilian universities! 
for graduates of the Service 
academies? 

The Service academies do 
produce paragons of virtue. On 
occasion, the academies have 
spawned some putrid examples of 
Christian manhood, — but, by 
and large, the graduate of one of 
our academies is far more likely to 
be of a serious and sincere mien 
than his counterpart in a civilian 
college. 

When one speaks of class dis- 
tinction, one surely should not 
overlook civilian colleges. Too often 
the most popular man on the cam- 
pus is the man whose pocketbook 
is the largest, whose family name 
is most prominent in the social 
register! A caste system? You'll 
find it in all its worst phases on 
college campuses. In contrast, you'll 
find many youths of poor financial 
background leading the way at the 
academies of the Army, Navy and 
the Coast Guard! 

Contrary to the impression 
created in the artcile Democracy 
and Military Justice, a poor boy 
has just as much chance to gain 
entrance to our military and naval 
academies as does the son of a 


not 


multi-millionaire. The spirit of 
Democracy is at its very best each 
year when thousands of young 
Americans from all walks of life 
sit down to take the entrance ex 
aminations for the three Academies! 
The doors of the Academies swing 
wide open to those who can pass 
the stringent mental and physical 
tests. Today in Academies 
there are sons of farmers, store 
keepers, carpenters, policemen and 
tradesmen! 


our 


When people discuss a “‘better 
system” for producing officers they 
forget that no system is better than 
the individuals operating within 
the system. Changing systems can 
only lead to endless confusion and 
inevitable failure. Systems work 
well only for those men who are 
interested in making those systems 
work to best advantage. Perhaps 
the late James Forrestal put his 
finger on the subject as well as any 
one ever has. A reporter asked the 
late Secretary of Defense, ‘“‘Doesn’t 
the Academy produce snobs?’’ And 
James Forrestal replied, “If a boy’s 
family has made him a snob be- 
fore he enters the Academy, I ra- 
ther imagine he'll still be a snob 
when he graduates but he'll not be 
a snob because of anything he 
learns at the Academy.’ James 
Forrestal was right, — as he so 
often was. 


There are snobs among the offi- 
cers of the Coast Guard, the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
There are officers who, each day, 
violate the humanitarian teachings 
of Jesus Christ, —- but these men 
acquired their characteristics at 
their family thresholds, not in the 
academies! And the failure of 
these officers to acquit themselves 
as worthy graduates should not 
stigmatize the academies that 
strove diligently to shape the lives 
of these men along accepted lines. 

Don’t ever blame the system, — 
blame the individuals who can't 


make the system work! 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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ONE MAN'S VIEWPOINT: 


Democracy And Military Justice 


(Author's Name Withheld by Editor) 


YOUVE READ The Bluejackets’ Manual, which 
contains ‘‘a body of elementary information that 
may be classified as preliminary indoctrination for 
the recruit,’’ and which covers such subjects as ‘‘naval 
discipline, pay accounts, recreation, rights of service- 
men, and security of information,” in addition to 
more technical matter for the in-service seaman. 

Have you ever wondered why the ‘“‘Bill of Rights’ 

- the first ten amendments to the U. S. Constitution 

- is not included under ‘“‘rights of servicemen’’? Have 
you ever wondered why the whole Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence, containing the 
philosophy upon which our Republic was founded, 
are not included under ‘‘a body of elementary infor- 
mation designed for easy use and rapid location of 
desired information’’? 

The answer may be found in part in sentiments 
attributed to John Paul Jones, whose life and writ- 
ings have had as great an influence as any other single 
factor in shaping our naval tradition. I say that the 
following sentiments are ‘‘attributed”’ to the ‘Founder 
of the American Navy”’ because it appears that the 
much-quoted letter from which they are taken, which 
has been variously supposed to have been written in 
1775 and 1777, was actually drafted, or at least 
re-phrased and compiled, by Augustus C. Buell, an 
apologist for Jones and a self-appointed apoligist for 
the naval officer caste. 

John Paul Jones said, or Buell said that he said, 
“A navy is essentially and necessarily aristocratic. 
True as may be the political principles for which 
we are now contending, they can never be practically 
applied or even admitted on board ship, out of port 
or off soundings. This may seem a hardship, but it 
is nevertheless the simplest of truths. Whilst the ships 
sent forth by the Congress may and must fight for 
the principles of human rights and republican free- 
dom, the ships themselves must be ruled and com- 
manded at sea under a system of absolute despotism.” 
It is well known that the Navy and the cutter service 
(Coast Guard) have always proceeded as if this dic- 
tum were unequivocal and incontrovertible, regard- 
less of whether it actually represents views held by 
John Paul Jones. 





“I disagree with what you say but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it!” 


—  VOLTAIRE 
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1939 (if not later) the above 
quotation could be found in the textbook Naval 
Leadership with Some Hints to Jumor Officers 
and Others, in an edition which was required reading 
at the Coast Guard Academy. 


As recently as 


If John Paul Jones did entertain and express the 
above opinions, it must have been about the time 
that the Declaration of Independence was drafted and 
signed, and he must have had considerable misgivings 
and mental reservations about the ‘‘self-evident truths” 
enunciated in the Declaration, — “That all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

These truths are not at all self-evident to officers 
who can entertain such thoughts as Jones is sup- 
posed to have expressed. These are more apt to de- 
clare that officers need to be “‘gentlemen in addition 
to seamen,’ and that they marry ‘‘ladies,’’ whereas 
the enlisted crew should be ‘‘seamen in addition t@ 
men,’’ whose wives are merely ‘‘wives.’’ They dictate 
pronouncements that the ‘‘men’’ may be put to death 
for disobeying or not properly observing the orders 
of “‘officers,”’ that the granting or withholding of 
liberty are functions of command, and that officers 
may pursue happiness in approved channels when 
among their own kind, but that the happiness of 
enlisted personnel is more properly something termed 
““morale.”’ The concession is made, of course, that 
“You cannot kick a dog around and generally ill 
treat him and expect to receive his affection in return. 
Neither can you do it with a bluejacket."’ (Naval 
Leadership, 4th edition, Page 58.) 


A foreigner who made a prolonged visit to this 
country told an Army man that nothing connected 
with American institutions seemed more curious ‘‘than 
the fact that your army is not even in theory demo- 
cratic.’” He was commenting on the fact that a feel- 
ing of caste governs the officer in his relation to the 
enlisted man. The American citizen who enlists be- 
comes, thereby, in the eyes of the citizen who holds 
a commission as officer, not merely a subordinate, but 
an inferior in a sense not known to civil life. It 
would not be putting it too strongly to say that he 
has entered into something like degradation. 

‘All men are created equal’’? In the military, the 
officer caste is created “‘more equal’’ than the enlisted 
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caste, and every officer is either ‘‘more equal’’ or “‘less 
equal’ than every other officer. (This latter situation 
is also true of every individual rating within the 
enlisted caste, or at least could be true if non-rated 
men were to concern themselves with protocol.) 

“Rank does have its privileges,’’ says Naval Leader- 
ship, ‘‘and it is entirely right that such should be 
the case. That means legitimate and legal priv- 
ileges. For example, the Captain has the best quarters 
in the ship. He may go ashore when he pleases. The 
wardroom officers have greater comforts than those 
in the steerage, and the chief petty officers are better 
off than those below them and are given more con- 
sideration in matters of liberty, food, and the ex- 
ercise of their own discretion, than are non-rated men. 
These are all proper privileges, made legal, under- 
stood, and accepted by all, and resented by none.” I 
submit that the author of that statement was not an 
enlisted man and had not asked enlisted men whether 
they resented the ‘“‘privileges’’ of rank or not. He 
made no attempt to verify the truth of Herbert 
Spencer's statement that ‘“The spirit of caste morally 
tortures its victims with as much coolness as the 
Indian tortures his enemies.” 

Chaplain Rollins of the 101st Infantry had 
talked to the enlisted men. On 1 May, 1919, he 
said, ‘‘It is a pitiful thing that men are being dis- 
charged from the service with hatred and disdain for 
it, not because they underwent hardships but because 
they felt that those over there in authority were in- 
human. i 

Eugene Hecker, a veteran of the Yankee Division, 


writing in the Boston Herald in September, 1919, 
said “I have talked with several thousand enlisted 
men in France and in the U. S. and 95% of them 
are bitterly disgruntled at the whole army system . 

They despise the whole business. It was not facing 
death and inevitable hardships that bred the hatred. 
The causes lie in the reactions produced by too many 


cases of patent injustice, indifference to men’s 
comfort, and all the vicious things which are linked 
inseparably in a system based on caste and autocracy.” 

John J. Lenney, A.B., A.M., LI.B., member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia and regular Army 
enlisted man with wartime and peacetime service, 
sums up, ‘‘It is respectfully submitted that there may 
be a direct relationship between American indifference, 
even ‘hatred and disdain’ to legitimate things military 
and the ‘hectoring, nagging, querulous insistence on 
trifles, patent injustice, indifference to men’s comfort, 
and all the vicious things which are linked insepar- 
ably in a system based on caste and autocracy referred 
to by veteran Hecker; the inhumanities and brutalities 
referred to by Chaplain Rollins and recruiting diff- 
culties ancl Regular Army desertions. The relation- 
ship may be no less direct between the foregoing and 
denial to the ‘rank and file’ of a reasonably fair 
prospect of bona fide ‘promotions from the ranks’; 
and the relationship between all of the above and 
the West Point system with its ‘hazing,’ its social 
‘snobbery’ and its military ‘caste,’ at least as regards 
this generation of Americans, may, in truth, be that 
of cause and effect.”’ 
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Rights and Dignity of the Individual 


The success of our Army 
Nation is a reflection of the sum of our individual 


and the success of our 


successes. I am confident that an Army of strong individ- 
uals, held together by a sound discipline based on respect 
for personal initiative and rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual, will never fail this Nation in time of need. I 
am equally confident that a nation of strong individuals 

which holds that its national objectives exist only to 
give life and meaning to individual objectives will al- 
ways produce that type of Army. 

General J. Lawton Collins 











How does a “‘more equal”’ officer get to be such? 
By graduating from an Academy. The Coast Guard 
Academy is patterned after the Naval Academy. The 
Naval Academy is patterned after the West Point 
Military Academy. And the Military Academy was 
deliberately and systematically patterned by Col. Syl 
vanus Thayer, one of its earlier superintendents, 
after military schools of European aristocratic gov 
ernments after several years’ observation of the latter 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

A Washington Times editorial, Dec. 8, 1916, 
called attention to some of the evils inherent in the 
methods chiefly used in making appointments to 
West Point and Annapolis (but not to the Coast 
Guard Academy) as follows: “At present most of 
the appointments to West Point and Annapolis are 
made by Senators and Congressmen. The member 
from an obscure district where there chances to be no 
interest, or perhaps no information concerning the 
vacancies in the cadet corps, is made to know that 
the appointment can be utilized to gain certain politi- 
cal and social advantages that are not always easily 
overlooked. He finds himself placed under obligations, 
courted and sought out. . . To too great an extent, 
the appointments are controlled by such considera 
tions.” 

An Academy graduate was once said to be “‘prone 
to consider himself a man of no small merit, inas- 
much as he has graduated at the military academy. 
Ignorant of aught save the theoretical part of his 
profession, fresh in the ways of the world, and over- 
flowing with prejudice and conceit engendered and 
cherished in the atmosphere of the Academy, he is- 
sues upon the stage of action to provoke the smiles 
and sarcasm of civilians by his self-sufficiency and 
exclusive military ideas.”’ 

That statement was made in the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger, one hundred years ago (February, 
1851), and referred to West Point grads. Are sea- 
going cadets of our own century also encouraged in 
prejudice and conceit? I think that they may become 
prejudiced, while at the Academy, against men of 
foreign birth and native-born men ‘‘with unpro 
nounce-able names.’’ I think so because the 4th 
Edition of Naval Leadership itself shows a patroniz- 
ing attitude toward such men (page 56). The same 
book enjoins the cultivation of personal dignity to 
the extent of advising ‘‘Men are sometimes prone to 
attempt familiarities with young and inexperienced 
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officers fresh from the Naval Academy. Ensigns should 
be particularly guarded in their standards of personal 
dignity, and should, until they have got their bear 
ings, err, if anything, on the side of over-formality.”’ 

Page 13 of the same edition, however, cautions 
that ‘‘Nothing so surely ruins the success of a young 
officer as the suggestion of pomp and vainglory in 
his demeanor. A case of 
many careers. It is quickly noted by the men as an 
evidence of smallness of soul and limited experience.”’ 


swollen ego has wrecked 


Now the gist of my complaint with the caste 
system can be stated: There is evidence readily ‘‘noted 
by the men” of “‘swollen ego’’ and “‘smallness of 
soul’’ on the part of many officers, whereas in the 
thinking of nearly every officer, or present in the sub 
conscious, is the assumption that Academy graduates 
are the salt of the earth, God's Elite, and born to 
rule. I suggest that more military careers are made 
than wrecked among officers who have this attitude, 
and that both history and infamy are replete with 
the names of those who had it to a psychopathic de 
gree. 

State militias, legislatures, and some congressmen 
have often expressed doubt that the present Academy 
system provides the best possible means of procuring 
military officers. Representative Davy Crockett, the 
famous hunter and pioneer, a former volunteer en 
listed soldier in the Creek War, Colonel in the Ten- 
nessee Militia, and two-term member of the Tennessee 
introduced a resolution in the U. S. 
House of Representatives on 25, February, 1830, 
charging that those educated at West Point “‘are gen 
erally the sons of the rich and influential who are 
able to educate their own children; while the sons of 
the poor, for want of active friends, are often neglected, 
or if educated even at the expense of their parents, 
or by the liberality of their friends, are superseded 
in the service by cadets, educated at the West Point 
Academy.’ Thus to bestow the bounty of the Gov 
ernment on the rich and influential instead of on the 
destitute poor, he contended, is not only aristocratic, 
but a downright invasion of the rights of the citi 
zens, and a violation of the contract inherent in the 
Constitution. His resolution concluded that West 
Point should be abolished and the annual appropria 
tion for its support discontinued. (The resolution 
was read and laid upon the table. ) 


Legislature, 


I, of course, make no claim that Coast Guard 
officers come from any particular strata of society nor 
that it is necessary to abolish the Coast Guard 
Academy. It is possible, however, that more emphasis, 
in the New London curriculum, should be placed on 
the humanities, the proper relation of man to man, 
the real democracy of service. This might tend to 
counteract the contagion of snobbery, of the aristo- 





OR MOST men 
preference. But for officers, the obligation to learn, to 


, the matter of learning is one of personal 


grow in their professions, is clearly a public duty. 


General Omar N. Bradley 
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cratic attitude, to which the officers will be exposed 
in intra-Service and inter-Service society. Further- 
more, I think it will be agreed that the Academy 
ought not to be the only pathway to rank. 

One result of the military caste setup has been 
that courts martial have not occupied a high position 
of esteem with the general public, nor with Congress, 
for a great many years. As early as August, 1919, 
the Chamberlain Bill to Establish Military Justice 
contained the propositiion that enlisted men and non 
coms should be included in courts-martial as mem 
bers. Major J. E. Runcie stated, in testimony before 
a Senate Sub-committee in August of 1919, that 
he had grave doubts about this expedient because 
of course. . . an enlisted man would be very much 

less competent, in general, to pass on those questions 
than an officer. And, again, in the army as it now 
exists - I mean in time of peace —— the enlisted 
man will probably be entirely subordinate to his 
officers who are on the court because the relation that 
exists between the officer and the enlisted man in our 
army is not a military relation: it is a feudal rela- 
tion; it is a social relation. It is a relation that exists 
between men of a superior caste and men of an in- 
ferior caste. This condition exists practically every- 
where in the Army. * * * The cadet comes out not 
so much with the feeling that it is his duty to serve 
as that it is his privilege to be served. | know that 
he carries that into the service with him.” 
Question by Sen. Chamberlain: ‘“With that feeling 
of class distinction, with the officer having that feel- 
ing of superiority, do you feel that under the present 
system it is possible for an officer to deal as justly 
with the enlisted men as with those of his own class?” 
Major Runcie: ‘‘ | feel that it is utterly impossible.” 
Senator Chamberlain: “‘Do you not feel that where 
an enlisted man is tried by court martial for some 
trivial offense he may be given a much larger sentence 
than a commissioned officer who may be found guilty 
of a much more serious offense?”’ 


Mayor Runcie: ‘That frequently happens; but it goes 
much further. The enlisted man may be tried and 
convicted for something which is not an offense at 
all. . . for an act or omission that contains not a 
single element of a military offense.” 


* * * 


Senator Chamberlain: ‘‘Now, let me call your atten- 
tion to this. I think that class spirit exists, not only 
at West Point, but at the Naval Academy.”’ 
Mayor Runcte: “That is possibly true; I do not know. 
But it exists throughout the whole military service.”’ 
It will be noted that Major Runcie saw no pros- 
pect of enlisted men getting the same square deal 
from commissioned-officer courts that the officers 
would give members of their own class. He also 
feared that an enlisted-man member of a court mar- 
tial would be submerged and subordinate to those 
with a more desirable place in the hierarchy. Ap- 
parently Major Runcie felt that military justice for 
the enlisted man was an impossibility until some de- 
gree of the democratic spirit was instilled into the 
Armed Forces. In fact, he went so far as to state that 
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“It is impossible to maintain a military spirit and 
a miliitary establishment in a democratic country with 
such conditions as those.” 

Let us concede at this point that some enlisted 
men — a larger minority in peacetime than in war- 
time — see nothing wrong in a social caste system 
and that they and some others would do nothing to 
change it. The system was established by the Powers- 
That-Were and maintained by the Powers- That-Be, 
and even junior officers know that it seldom pays 
to buck the Powers-That-Be. (They are told, on 
page 102 of the 4th Edition ofNaval Leadership, 
that the case of Lord Nelson was a unique exception, 
and that therefore his example should not be em- 
ulated.) 

On 31 May, 1951, the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice will be the law of the land for the 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard, superseding the 
Articles of War, the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, and the old laws for Coast Guard discip- 
line. From then on, an accused before a general court 
martial must have a trained lawyer who has been 
admitted to the bar and who is qualified in military 
courts. An accused before a special court martial 
(known as a summary court martial until the new 
Code goes into effect) must, on and after that date, 
be represented by a counsel having at least the same 
qualifications as the prosecuting officer. A qualified 
law officer will be present at each general court mar- 
tial to insure that the trial is conducted according to 
the law, and to instruct the members of the court in 
Various ways. 

More skilled attention will be paid to the legal 
aspects of a court martial as it proceeds through offi- 
cial channels than has heretofore been the case. And 
the final appeal of a sentenced enlisted man — the 
final legal authority — will be a new Court of 
Military Appeals, — in effect a ‘‘supreme court” of 
military justice. This will be composed of three civil- 
ian judges appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Their terms of appointment will be 
15 years, and they will be paid $17,500 a year. Com- 
petent attorneys will be supplied at no cost to the 
accused to prepare a brief for him and to argue his 
case before this civilian court, provided that the court 
has agreed to hear the case. 

Everyone should be familiar with the new Code. 
Every newly enlisted man, according to the law it- 
self, must have the Code explained to him within 
six days of his entry into the Service. At the end of 
six months of active duty the Code must. be explained 
to him again, and again when he re-enlists. Any 
person on active duty may at any time request and 
gain access to a complete copy of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, and of particular regulations re- 
lating to it, for examination. 

There is a reason for this. One of the most im- 
portant features of the new law and the most novel 
and controversial is that it does what the old Cham 
berlain Bill attempted to do; it makes provision for 
enlisted personnel to serve on a court martial trying 
an enlisted man, to the extent of one-third or more 
of the court’s membership, if the accused man so re- 
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quests in advance, in writing. The enlisted members 
of the court may be from any of the Armed Forces; 
they must not be members of the same ship's crew 
or station complement as the enlisted man being tried, 
however. 

The Army and the Air Force have been operating 
since February, 1949, under the provision which al- 
lows enlisted men to be members of courts martial 
under the above conditions. Enlisted airmen have been 
availing themselves of the privilege of having en- 
listed members of their courts at a steady rate, about 
10 or 11 airmen out of every 100 accused having 
done so. The Army started out with about the same 
proportion of requests, but by August of 1950 only 
three or four out of every 100 accused Army men 
requested enlisted members on their courts. About 
88! % of Army and Air Force enlisted men, how- 
ever, had stated in interviews conducted in October 
1948 that they would be glad to have the option 
of having at least one-third enlisted men on any 
courts in which they might have to appear as de- 
fendants. The reason for the drop in popularity of 
Army courts constituted partly of enlisted personnel 
may be (a) that the novelty has worn off, (b) that 
it was felt that a court of officers would exercise 
more mature judgment, as was suggested by Major 
Runcie in 1919, or (c) simply that more fairness 
or more leniency were not apparent under the new 
arrangement. Perhaps Major Runcie’s other belief is 
being borne out in practice: that the enlisted man 
sitting on a court with officers may feel entirely sub- 
ordinate to the other members with higher caste- 
standing than himself. 

I feel strongly that we must not allow the latter 
situation to prevail; that enlisted men, when requested 
to do so, must administer justice courageously in ac- 
cordance with the highest dictates of conscience. Being 
governed by reason, every one of us has honor as an 
inherent quality. And to preserve our own self-respect 
and esteem, we must act in accord with our actual 
integrity and worth. 

The traditions and practices of the military pro- 
fession probably pre-date those of all other profes- 
sions except possibly one. Military and naval tra- 
ditions and practices are rooted in force, the end sought 
being an unquestioning obedience on the part of the 
military subordinate, inspired by fear of his superior. 
Only now has an appeal to the reason of the enlisted 
military subordinate been substituted for fear 
created by force. 

True, the new Uniform Code of Military Justice 
did not originate among the officers; the initiative 
was taken by civilians as the result of their own ob- 
servations and misgivings. It is the result of action 
taken by James Forrestal when he was Secretary of 
Defense, action by Congress in amending and passing 
it, and action by President Truman in signing it 
into law. Still, the officers will accept the presence of 
enlisted men on Navy and Coast Guard courts mar- 
tial with good grace and will watch their conduct 
with much interest. It behooves ue to display in- 
dependence of spirit in taking evidence, deliberating, 
deciding, and passing sentence. 
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Only now are we approaching the enjoyment of 
a privilege guaranteed by the Constitution to civilians 
as a right: the right to trial by a jury of our peers 
If we do not want the new privilege 


(our comrades) 


to be taken away from us, we 


must do all we can 
to justify the experiment by requesting enlisted mem 
bership in courts when we are on trial, by studying 
all aspects of the new Code, and by conducting our 


sentatives seem 


to expect, 
country certainly deserves. 


selves manfully when we are sitting on courts. Let 
us hope that enlisted people in the other Armed 
Forces will do the same. 

If this preliminary step works out, perhaps we 
shall be able to evolve the democratic Armed military 
and maritime establishments which our elected repre 


and which our democratic 








EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 8) 











If we are to strike wildly at 
every system that produces undesir 
able characters, we would have to 
wipe out every vestige of American 


Look 


about you and you will see Con 


life as we know it today! 
gressmen of the United States serv 
ing prison terms for dishonesty, 
governors of states charged with 
racketeering, a general of the Army 
who rose from enlisted rank con 
fined to prison because of dishonesty, 
a Navy officer who rose from en 
listed ranks languishing in jail after 
having misappropriated funds! Un 
fortunately, enlisted men steal from 
their shipmates, officers abuse their 
authority, politicians become cor- 
rupt, civilians violate the law 
but there is no one system that will 
correct all of these evils. 


Who will say that officers of the 
academies are not superior to off- 
cers commissioned from civil life? 
Have not the records of the past 
ten years shown that most of the 
dishonesty, most of the abuses of 
a caste system have been committed 
by officers who had not received 
academy training and who _ had 
brought into the Services their own 
peculiar civilian backgrounds? Most 
men will agree that the most in- 
sufferable and most ruthless officers 
have been found among hastily- 
commissioned civilians whose back- 
ground consisted of training on 
typical college campuses! Too often 
these men have been carried away 
with a sense of their new-found 
importance. 


As for the officer —- Academy 
graduate, mustang or ex-civilian 
— who adopts a non-Christian at- 
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titude towards his subordinates, 
your Editor spits upon him! ! He 
is not fit to sit among Christian 
men. Your Editor blasphemes him, 
damns him, condemns him, 
prays for his destruction but 
your Editor also realizes that this 
unsavory individual should not be 
taken as a yardstick by which his 
associates in commissioned ranks 
should be measured. 


Let it not be forgotten that the 
actually encourage 
all men to aspire to become com 
missioned officers. One of the great 
est Americans in the history of this 
nation lead our Armies to victory 
in World War II yet he never at 
tended the Military Academy. Gen 
eral George Marshall now Sec- 
retary of Defense never saw the 
inside of West Point as a student! 
Isn't this proof that ability is recog 
nized in the armed forces? 


armed services 


And just a few weeks ago the 
Coast Guard went to great pains 
to inform every enlisted man that 
he was eligible to aspire to the 
Academy provided he could pass 
the mental and physical examina 
tions! There was no question 
about the size of his pocketbook, 
his family background, his social 
standing. 


In conclusion, your Editor wishes 
to say that it behooves every officer 
to conduct himself in such a man- 
ner that his actions will never give 
additional fuel to the fires of those 
who contend that our Academies 
are training grounds for class dis- 
tinction, personal hatreds, minority 
persecutions. The standards of our 
Service academies are the highest in 
the land! The Academy graduate 
who proves himself unworthy of 
those standards by setting himself 
up as a ruthless martinet is the 
worst kind of traitor to everything 
encompassed in the two words 
“American Democracy.” 


Yes, we print on adjacent pages 
the article Democracy and Military 
Justice the 
principle of Freedom of Speech but 
we emphatically disagree with the 
that which 
criticize the policies of our Service 
academies. We will welcome ad- 
comment from all inter- 
ested parties. 


because we believe in 


article 


Statements in 


ditional 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


QUESTION: According to ALCOAST tssued 
January 19, 1951, personnel are eligible for discharge 
providing they join the reserves. I entered the service 
January 16, 1949. My enlistment expires January 
16, 1952. Will I be eligible for discharge providing 
I join the reserves? Would I be subject to recall im- 
mediately after discharge and would I be subject to 
the draft? 


ANSWER: Alcoast 1-51 only applies to enlist- 
ments which expire before 9 July, 1951. Unless en- 
listments are further extended by Congressional or 
Executive action you will be eligible for complete 
Separation from the Coast Guard when your enlist- 
ment expires. 

QUESTION: I am a RM2 and took the exam- 
ination for promotion to RM1 almost a year ago. I 
would like to know if it would be possible for me 
to change my rating to that of electrician’s mate 
(telephone). I had experience with telephone and 
telegraph installation prior to enlisting. 

ANSWER: You may request change of rating 
to EM1 (Tel) by letter through official channels to 
Headquarters. However, present needs of the service 
cannot justify such a change without disrating at the 
present time since there are no vacancies in the rating 
of EM1(Tel) and a waiting list of qualified EM2 
(Tel) exists, from which advancements will be made 
when vacancies occur. Under such circumstances 
changes in rating are not considered to be in the best 
interests of the service and would be unfair to those 
men on the waiting list for advancement in their 
specialty. 

QUESTION: How many Boilermen, first-class, 
are on the waiting list for restoration of their former 
C.P.O. rating, having been disrated for convenience 
of the Government? 

ANSWER: Twelve (12) boilermen, first class, 
remain on the eligibility list for restoration to their 
former C.P.O. ratings. 

QUESTION: I enlisted under the four-year en- 
listment law on 20 May, 1948. Since that date I 
have learned that men can be discharged at the end 
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of three years of service. Is this true? Inasmuch as I 
would like to attend college under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, I am interested in learning if I will be eligible 
for discharge in May, 1951. 

ANSWER: Early discharges of 4 year enlistees 
under Personnel Circular 28-50 were not authorized, 
due to increased personnel needs of the service. Per- 
sonnel Circular 28-50 was subsequently cancelled by 
Personnel Circular 0-51. 

QUESTION: I was recommended for advance- 
ment to BM1(L) on 15 July, 1948. On 9 December, 
1950, I was again recommended for promotion. 
Frankly, I am puzzled as to why I have not been 
promoted. If I were to drop the (L) destgnator, could 
I be advanced to BM1(L)? 

ANSWER: There is at present an excess of 68 
in the rating of BM1(L). Therefore, no advance- 
ments are possible now. There are vacancies in the 
rating of BM1. In the event you desire to change 
your permanent rating to BM2 and are qualified, 
submit your request to Commandant (PE) via offi- 
cial channels together with report of examination and 
statement that you understand once you drop the (L) 
designator, you cannot at any future date have it re- 
assigned. If you are qualified and recommended you 
may also be examined for advancement to BM1 upon 
change of rating to BM2. 


QUESTION: What is the authorized comple- 
ment of BMC(L)? 


ANSWER: 170. 


QUESTION: How many BMC(L)’s were in 
the Coast Guard on February 1, 1951 — and does 
this number include men serving as temporary War- 
rants? 

ANSWER: Headquarters records indicate there 
were 171 BMC(L)’s in the Coast Guard on Febru- 
ary 1, 1951. This number does not include men 
serving as temporary warrant officers (about 35). 


QUESTION: How many men were promoted 
to BMC(L) during the year 1950? 

ANSWER: Seven (7) additional advancements 
have been made this year as of 16 March, 1951. 

QUESTION: When an enlisted man retires 
(having at one time held commissioned rank) will 
the shipment of his household effects be governed by 
enlisted laws or commissioned laws as to the limit 
of poundage? 

ANSWER: The Comptroller General has ruled 
that weight allowance to be shipped upon retirement 
will be governed by the status of the individual upon 
retirement. In the case of the above, the weight allow- 
ance authorized will be that allowance applicable to 
his enlisted grade. 

QUESTION: I have been waiting for several 
years to have my former BMC rating restored. I lost 
that rating ‘‘for convenience of the Government.” 
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Recently my BMC rating was restored to me but with 
a Provistonal clause. | am puzzled by the (P) desig- 
nation. Will the (P) delay in any way my restora- 
tion to the permanent rate of BMC? 


ANSWER: Provisional ratings are those made 
in excess of the normal complement to meet the in- 
crease afforded by the port security program. There- 
fore, such ratings cannot be made permanent until 
vacancies occur in the normal complement. At that 
time permanent appointments will be made on the 
basis of standings on the eligibility list for restoration 
of former CPO rates. Therefore, your relative seniority & 
will be maintained and no delay will be involved 
other than that occasioned by the normal limitations ra | icra f rs 
on the rating structure of the Coast Guard. 

——— international long-range 

QUESTION: What is our standing on the el- 
igtbility list for retirement under provisions of the 
Enlisted Retirement Law? 

ANSWER: Your standing is listed herewith: 


Service as of Approximate 
31 March, 1950 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days List 


Robert Keiser, BTC 24- 4-23 12 
William Keenan, ENC 24- 2-29 55 
George E. Ware, BMC (L) 24- 0- 0 97 
Sam Story, QMC 23-11-16 101 
Dennett Ransom, ENC ys ee 175 
James Grover, ENC 73- 6-.§ 176 


Regular Price 
$49.50 


You can buy it in your Post Exchange, Hallicrafters famous 
S-38B. Covers broadcast band and three short-wave bands 
... brings in remote U. S. stations and reception from all over 





Augustin Gaudreau, BT] 23- 4-16 215 the world. 
Noel Raiford, ENC 


22-10-25 290 Precision-built by Hallicrafters—it is all radio! It is function- 


ally-designed by Raymond Loewy, in steel cabinet; AC-DC. 
COMPANY OFFICERS find this radio a sound investment for 
unit funds, because it serves all personne! with fine radio 


QUESTION: Do personnel who served ahoard 
the troop transport LEONARD WOOD during 


r , " . . of . 
World War II rate any cttation or ribbons reception no matter where your location. No frills . . . just 


ANSWER: 1. The USS Leonard Wood was the finest radio built! 
awarded the Navy Unit Commendation on 8 February, SPECIAL MILITARY PRICES AT PX's and SHIP 
1949. All personnel attached to and serving on board STORES THROUGHOUT ARMED FORCES 
the USS Leonard Wood during one or more of the 
designated periods (listed below) are authorized to 


wear the NAVY UNIT COMMENDATION Rib- OVERSEAS FAVORITE 


bon: 
The North African Landing — November 8 / long-range portable 
to 13, 1942; 


The Capture of Sicily — July 9 to 12, 1943; Here's the one pal every officer 
The Marshall Islands Operations — Ja. ory and enlisted man ene toke 
31 to February 8, 1944; Februar, . to Cane to enone CengeS 
25, 1944: a erga ae ae eae 
, - : — 5) tunes in the stations back home. 
q — Operation — June i+ to 24, Powerful 8-tube set, plus rectifier. AC-DC or batteries. Built- 
¥ in loop antenna for standard reception, plus 61-inch collap- 
sible whip antenna for short-wave reception. Input jack for 
headphones, and space inside for power cord and head- 
phones. Regular Price of S-72 (less batteries) $109.95 


The Occupation of Southern Palau —- Sep- 
tember 6 to October 14, 1944; 
The Leyte Landings — October 20, 194+; 
The Lingayen Landings — January 9, 1945. 
These awards are now being processed at Headquarters. e@ Ask your PX officer or write to Dept.G 
2. ‘The European-African-Middle Eastern Cam- Spee any Eapeesentations Gatton 
paign Ribbon with stars. 


3. The Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Ribbon with East Coast West Coast 
stars. George E. Abbott & Co Foley -Williams Co 
756 Fourth Avenue 537 W. Broad 
Brooklyn 32, New York long Beach 2, California 











TESTION: ‘ ¢ 
QUESTION: Please inform me of my standing HALLICRAFTERS — WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 


on the eligibility list for restoration of my former RADIO & TELEVISION - CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
CPO rating. 
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Further information ts destred on the following 
subject; 

My enlistment expired 3 March, 1950. I re 
enlisted for a period of 6 years 7 March, 1950. In 
December, 1950, the Officer in Charge, Two Rtvers, 
Wis., recetved word that no record of my re-enlistment 
could be located, so I went through the formality of 
re-enlisting; date was retroactive to 7 December, 1950. 
I did recetve my regular pay and allowances during 
this period. Will this lapse of time tn any way deter 
restoration of my former CPO rate? In other words 
would Headquarters knock off my name from el 
igibility list because of having no record of my re- 
enlistment? 

ANSWER: You are in group 49-50 on the el- 
igibility list for restoration to former CPO rating. 
Standing on list is not affected by mix-up in re-enlist 
ment. 

QUESTION: In May, 1950. while stationed 
at Port aux Basque, Newfoundland, I took the ex- 
amination for advancement to CS1, achieving a mark 
of 3.65. To date no word has been received from 
Headquarters acknowledging receipt of the examina- 
tion report. A few months ago a tracer was put out 
but to no aval. My question ts: Am I on file for 
future advancement to CS1? 

ANSWER: Without the name of the individual 
it is not possible to determine whether he is on file 
for future advancement. All reports of examination 


are acknowledged as soon as possible after receipt. It 
may be possible, however, that such acknowledgement 
was received at your former unit and was not for- 
warded. If you have received no acknowledgement 
to date, direct your inquiry to Commandant (PE) 
via official channels. 


QUESTION: A man retires from the Coast 
Guard, holding the rate of CPO at time of retirement 
but having served satisfactorily as a lieutenant. After 
retirement, should thts man wear at offictal functions, 
parades, etc. the uniform of a CPO or the uniform 
of a lieutenant? 

ANSWER: If the man referred to was officially 
notified by letter that he has been advanced on the 
retired list to the rank of lieutenant in accordance with 
the applicable retirement law, and further, that the 
man did not refuse to accept this retired rank for re- 
tired pay purposes or some other reason, then he is 
entitled to wear the uniform of lieutenant. 

If, for any reason, he was not advanced on the 
retired list, but served satisfactorily as a lieutenant 
during time of war, then as a veteran he is entitled 
on “occasions of ceremony” only, to wear the uni- 
form of the highest grade held during his war service, 
provided that the Honorable Discharge emblem is 
worn on the right breast of the outer uniform. Fur- 
ther clarification of special cases regarding retired status 
should be addressed to the Commandant (PE). 





Over 50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine electron- 
ics for over half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to in- 
sure quality production at all 
times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 

*Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. 


Mariners Pathfinder* 
16" Presentation Rador 


Fathometer* 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-UC, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The KEENAN Co. 


Since 1922 


GENERAL PIPING CONTRACTORS 


PIPING FABRICATORS 





ASME Code 


Plant Phila. 


PHONES: 


Nebraska 4-2145 
4-4483 
4-8770 
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QUESTION: 


examinations for 


May Coast Guard personnel take 
merchant 
what steps should be taken 

ANSWER: 
“Yes.’’ Application to sit for a merchant marine off 
cer's license may be made to the local Coast Guard 
Officer in Charge of Marine Inspection. In the case 


marine licenses? If so 


The answer to the first question 1s 


of Coast Guard personnel assigned to marine inspec 
tion duties and Coast 
Officer in Charge, Marine Inspection, application must 
be made to the District Commander. 


Guard Officers senior to the 


QUESTION: Will I be entitled to mustering 
out pay when I’m discharged 5 June, 1951? I en 
listed in the Coast Guard on 6 1947 for a 
period of four years. I served overseas (Greenland) 
from September, 1948, to September, 1949. If en 
titled to mustering-out pay, what will be the amount? 

ANSWER: If the conditions specified in Art. 144 
Pay © Supply Instruction are met, you will be en’ 
titled to a mustering-out payment of $300.00. 


June, 


QUESTION: Am I entitled to mustering-out 
pay? I am now a member of the Coast Guard. I 
received an honorable discharge on 17 September, 
1941. Then I shipped into the Merchant Marine. On 
23 January, 1947, I returned to the Coast Guard 
and am still serving. 


ANSWER: 


Yes, providing you meet the condi- 


tions specified in Art. 144, Pay 6 Supply Instructions. 


QUESTION: An enlisted man held temporary 
rank of lieutenant, then reverted to chief warrant, 
then to chief petty officer, all services being sat- 
isfactory. This man retires at the end of 25 years of 
service. 

1. What will his retirement pay be? 

>, Would accumulated leave at time of rettre- 
ment (up to 60 days) be paid to the man in cash? 





LTJG DAVID T. HAISLIP and Commander William 3. Conley 

on the bridge of the EASTWIND enjoying a little of that elusiva 

Labrador sunshine as the ship rides at anchor in Lake Melville, 
Labrador. 
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JAMES H. LIVERMAN, SD2, receives the Navy Unit Commen- 
dation ribbon, presented by Commander Harold B. Koberts, 
commanding officer of the MENDOTA. Liverman received this 
commendation ribbon for service on the U.S.8, LEONARD WOOD 
during numerous operations and invasions in World War Ik 





ANSWER: 1. His 
$441.75 x 25 x 214%, 


2. Yes. 


retirement pay will be 
or $276.09. 


QUESTION: I have completed 23 years and stx 
months of I hold the 
rate of RMC. I will soon be retired because of physt- 
cal disability and am at a loss as to how to figure 
Can you let me 


service, with good conduct 


what my retirement pay will be. 
know what my pay will be? 
ANSWER: 
or B below: 
A $279.30 x 24 years x 244 %, or $167.58, 
B $279.30 x “% of disability, or $ * 
Since your percentage of disability is not known 
at this time, no figure can be given under method B. 
Good conduct has no bearing on physical disability 
retirement. Above computations are based on monthly 
basic pay of a CPO with over 22 but less than 26 
years service for pay purposes. If you held a temporary 
rank higher than CPO and service in such higher rank 
was satisfactory, then your retired pay would be com- 
puted on the basis of the monthly basic pay of the 
higher rank. 


You will have a choice of either A 


QUESTION: In case of hospitalization in a 
Marine Hospital, will a retired man be assigned to 
if he, 
the retired man, had served satisfactorily as both en- 
listed man and officer? 

ANSWER: 


officers’ 


enlisted quarters or to commissioned quarters 


Marine Hospitals do not have “‘sick 
quarters’ as such. Personnel admitted to 
Marine Hospitals are assigned space, i.e., private rooms, 
semi-private rooms or wards, depending upon their 
physical condition and the need for specific accommo- 
dations. The rank or status of the individual con- 
cerned usually has no bearing on the type of accom- 
modations furnished. 
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QUESTION: I hold the rate of ENC(L). I 
have been recommended for advancement to the war- 
rant grade of Machinist. Will the fact that I hold the 
(L) designator on my CPO rating interfere with my 
chances for promotion to the grade of warrant officer? 


ANSWER: No. 


QUESTION: I ama BM1(L), entitled to wear 
the conventional surfman uniform but I can find no 
information about what ts the proper undress unt- 
form. Uniform Regulations do not clearly cover this 
point. What is the proper undress uniform for a 
BM1(L)? 

ANSWER: If you were authorized to wear the 
official surfman uniform prior to 1 November, 1941, 
and subsequent thereto you elected to wear this uni- 
form in preference to the regular outfit for other en- 
listed men below the rating of chief petty officer. 
it then follows that the articles of clothing prescribed 
for you are outlined in Art. 7-61, CG Amendment 
No. 5 to U. S. Navy Uniform Regulations. In this 
article it will be noted that there is no undress uni- 
form authorized in the surfman outfit, comparable 
to the undress blue or white uniform authorized for 
other enlisted men below the rating of CPO. Article 
7-61 further states ‘“The designation of surfman uni- 
form for various occasions shall be in accordance with 
those prescribed for chief petty officers.”’ 


QUESTION: How many printers are there in 
the Coast Guard and how many tn each rating? I am 
QM 3 and would like to change my rate to PI3. What 
are the chances of doing so? 

ANSWER: There are 8 printers in the Coast 
Guard: 3 PIC, 1 PIl, 3 PI2, and 1 PI3. There are 


mo vacancies at present. Therefore, unless vacancies 


are created by an increase in the allowed complement, 
or by attrition in this rating, it will not be possible 
to change your rating to printer. 


QUESTION: Would my chances for restoration 
of my former CPO rating be improved if I should 
drop the (L) designator from my present rating? I 
was disrated for convenience of the Government. 

ANSWER: You are in group 14-16 on the list 
for advancement to former rating of ENC(L). If 
you were recommended and found qualified for change 
of rating to EN1 you would be eligible for advance- 
ment to ENC. Request for change in rating must be 
accompanied by a statement that you understand once 
you drop the (L) designator, you cannot at any fu- 
ture date have it reassigned. However, there are at 
the present time, no vacancies for ENC. 


Chief Paid Tribute By Shipmates 


I" WAS A BRIGHT, sunny afternoon in Elizabeth 

City, N. C., the 14th of February, 1951, as the 
officers and men of the Aircraft Repair & Supply 
Base stood at General Muster to hear orders read 
retiring Alphus S. Nelson, MMC, after 25 years, 6 
months and 24 days of faithful service. 

Among his many tours of duty which included 
the old Champlain, the Mojave, the Tampa, Base 2 
(which old-timers will remember as Staten Island, 
Pier 18), Nels put five years on the Ammen, the old 
four-stacker whose crew called it the ‘Flying Sardine.’ 

As a parting gift from his shipmates, Nels re- 
ceived a plaque in the form of a Coast Guard Shield, 
and a splendid electric power saw mounted on a fine 
table. 

He will make his permanent home in Aydlett, 
ic Fae, OR 





\ 


: t sh iS m 


CAPTAIN PAUL K. PERRY inspects ship’s crew as part of a two-day inspection made by 

the Southern Inspectors of New Orleans, Louisiana, aboard the CGC ANDROSCOGGIN, sta- 

tioned in Miami Beach, Florida. Captain Harry A. Loughlin, Commanding Officer of the 

ANDROSCOGGIN, is on Captain Perry’s left, followed by Lt. Frank Colburn, Engineering 
Officer of the ship. 
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Flying hospitals for evacuating the wounded... swift troop transports... 
or nig all-purpose cargo carriers—new airplanes such as the Douglas C-118A betes 
new versatility to the Military Air Transport Service. The C-118A, 
soon to be in service, is the Air Force designation for the 
DC-6A Liftmaster —a larger version of the famous DC-6 
passenger transport. Flying payloads up to 30,000 lbs. at 
320 mph with a range of about 1,740 miles, the C-118A 
will do one-third more work than the C-54 at one-third less 
operating cost! Thus Douglas answers the need for a 
high-speed, long-range dependable military air transport. Meanwhile, 
on the drafting board and in the laboratory, Douglas engineers and research experts continue 





to pioneer new and more advanced aircraft in the direction of 
turbo-prop, jet and rocket propulsion. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 








WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS * MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
FIGHTERS ™ ATTACK PLANES * BOMBERS * GUIDED MISSILES * ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ~*~ RESEARCH 
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Like a hungry boatswain’s mate, this 


porpoise at Marine 
lorida, leaps clear of the 


water to take his food from the 
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located just south of St. Augustine, Florida. 


RECENT BLOOD donors to the Red 
Cross were Chief Ship's Clerk Earl 
Elder (left) and Commander Gilbert 
Evans, both on duty at Headquarters. 


A WELCOME Coast Guard ritual « 
BAY, has fired a line-gun at the o 
North Atlantic, after which mail is 
above, who have been out to sea Dn 
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air and sea rescue efforts, The AURORA is under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant ¢ mander James W. Coste. 


THE COAST GUARD CUTTER AURORA operates out of the in 
port of Savannah, Georgia, and is frequently called upon to aid 


ins 
i co » 
i 
ety Mn 
ae 
Die. 


mnt, J ” Pen * 


f the high seas: the crew of the relieving cutter, COOS 
cean station vessel YAKUTAT on station Ch in the 
passed aboard to the men of the YVAKUTAT, pictured 
varly a month. Both ships are based in Portland, Maine. 
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SPAR REUNION 
IS. COAST GUARD 


APRIL°2Q0°21-22,1951 
HOTEL ASTOR 


Marguerite Dolley mark the of the recent Spar Re- 

ork by removing one of the big signs that had focused attention upon the 

Reunion for many weeks prior to the gala event. Plans are already being made for next 
year’s convention. 


RETURNING ON an American Airline plane to Washington National Airport from the Spar 

reunion in New York on April 20, 21 and 22, are these five Spars on active duty in Head- 

quarters, Washington, D. C. Front row: B. Carolyn Stilwill, YN3, Ruth E. Rohan, YN1. Back 
row: Ruth V. Perry, YN1i, Pearl E. Faurie, YNC, and Irene Fullam, YN1. 
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THESE FOUR FOKMER SPARS had a great deal to do with the success of the recent 
SPAR Keunion held at Hotel Astor, New York. On their shoulders fell much of the 
sheer labor and hard work that made the Reunion a real success. Left to right: Doris 
Scripture, Kathryn Norris, Irene Gustiano and Ella Cutting. Former SPARS who were 
unable to attand the Keunion missed one of the most remarkable affairs of post-war years. 


GOVERNOR FULLER WARKEN of Florida, a friend of service men and himself a 
Navy veteran of World War II, (left) is shown as he presents W. Marion Hendry of 
Tampa a certificate naming the Tampa attorney honorary admiral on the Governor’s 
staff. The award was given Hendry in recognition of the honor brought to the State 
of Florida through the Tampan’s election to the office of national commander of the 
Coast Guard League. The presentation was made at the Governor’s Office in Tallahassee, 
Fla., on Tuesday, Jan. 9, and was attended by State Senator John Branch of Tampa, 
a friend of the national commander and a leader in legislation in veterans’ affairs. 
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NAUTICAL GAL—Movie star- 
let Sandra Spence is happy as a 
herring at being chosen “Coast 
Guard Queen.” She’s seen in a 
New York nautical setting after 
netting the title. By a strange 
coincidence, she makes her film 
debut in a picture called “The 
Fighting Coast Guard.” 
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MEET THE CUTTER 


STORIS 


AND 


HER CREW 


A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN ALASKA Is the Cutter STORIS, the largest vessel in that area, Her 
home port is Juneau, Alaska. The STORIS is the only cutter of her particular type in the 
Coast Guard. 


TATIONED IN JUNEAU, the capital of Alaska, 
the Coast Guard Cutter Storis (WAG-38) with 
its white hull and superstructure is a familiar sight 
in Southeastern Alaska. The largest Coast Guard ves- 
sel in ‘‘Seward’s Icebox,” the Storis is some 31 feet 
longer than its approximate prototype, the 180-foot 
buoytender. The only cutter of its type in the Coast 
Guard, the “S’’ boasts of an airplane crane aft, in 
addition to the cargo boom on the well deck plus 
double the crew of the standard buoytender; indeed 
a happy state of affairs for ‘‘Joe’’ Franken, BMC, 
who “‘cracks the whip’ over the deck force. 


Classed as a miscellaneous type vessel, the Storis 
has Air Search Rescue work as its prime duty, with 
logistic runs to the various light and loran stations 
in southeast Alaska and the Aleutian chain as its 
secondary job. 


Skipper of “‘Juneau’s Own” is Commander F. J. 
Statts, who served during World War II on the 
Spencer, and then as skipper of the corvette Intensity, 
thence to the USS Bangor, all engaged in convoy es- 
cort in the North Atlantic. After a tour of duty as 
personnel officer in the Second Coast Guard District, 
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he returned to sea as the Commanding officer of the 
Storis. 

With an authorized complement of nine officers 
and 85 enlisted men, the White Lady possesses the 
largest crew of the Alaskan units and is capable of 
all types of duty from refueling Scotch Cap Light 
Station to carrying an official party of Congressmen 
on a tour of southeastern Alaska; from towing dis- 
abled freighters to rendering emergency medical treat- 
ment to persons in such isolated spots as Haines and 
False Pass. 

Brought around to Alaska from Greenland in the 
fall of '48, the Storis arrived in Juneau around Christ- 
mas time, and promptly turned to on a distress case 

the salvaging of a downed plane and rescue of 
its crew. 

Summer in Alaska is the fishing season, and with 
it comes the attendent assistance calls from fishermen 
in distress in the thousand-and-one narrow channels 
that indent Alaska’s coastline. Expert steering is given 
in tight situations by Jesse Sparks, QM1, backed up 
by Ace Karnes, QM2, and Harvey Kilmon, QM3. 
Since the departure of R. A. Durschlag, QMC, and 
his harrowing tales of the Ewing, and the days when 
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things were really tough in Alaska, the conversation 
on the bridge is kept in motion by Jack ‘Silent Sam” 
Matthew, QMC, who recently joined the fold from 
Base Ketchikan. 

John F. ‘‘Ole’’ Olsen, YNC, who recently made 
his chief's rating on board the “S’’ and Jesse Zam- 
brano, YN2, hold down the desk in the personnel 
office, while Suell Grimm, the only honest-to-good 
ness, real live Pay Clerk in captivity on a floating 
unit in Alaska takes care of the supply and financial 
work, ably assisted by ‘“‘Bill’’ Vasquez, SKI, and 
Jack Becker, SK3. 

Alaskan weather is at best an unpredictable un 
certainty, —— the nature of the beast is such that a 
person may be faced with 65-75 mph winds at one 
hour and 12 to 15 mph zephers the next. It is a 
recorded fact that the Jack and Ensign of the Storits 
have been observed to fly in opposite directions at the 
same time, occasioned by the ‘Taku’ winds that 
abound in this region sudden fierce winds that blow 
down the mountain passes during the winter and 
spring. 

On a recent assistance mission, under orders from 
the 17th Coast Guard District, the Storis proceded 
to Chatham Strait, near Warm Springs Bay, to as- 
sist the SS “‘Satlor’s Splice’? which was adrift in the 
narrow channel due to loss of her propeller. The 
vessel arrived at 0200, and, with the aid of our two 
24 inch searchlights, picked up the “‘Satlor’s Splice’’ 
in the white glow. John Bradley, GM2, fired a shot 
line neatly across the freighter’s bow, and twenty 
minutes later we took her in tow for the south end 
of Wrangel Narrows, where a rendezvous had been 
arranged with a tug from Seattle. Thirty-six hours 
later we dropped the tow safely at the designated spot 
and turned towards Cape Decision and the open Gulf 
for an assigned logistics run. 

On this trip, in which the refueling of Scotch Cap 
Light Station and Sarichef Loran station, both 
Unimak Island, was accomplished, the weather made 
operations impossible for weeks at a time. The ship 
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JOHN BRADLEY, GM2, aboard the Cutter STORIS, prepares 

to fire a shot line to the disabled freighter SAILOR’S SPLICE, 

in Chatham Strait, Alaska. A successful passing of the line was 

accomplished, with the result that the disabled vessel was 
towed to safety. 


cruised restlessly back and forth between the stations, 
or dropped the ‘‘pick’’ in Akutan Harbor waiting 
for a break in the gale force winds. Finally a break 
would come in the wind, the sea would be compara- 
tively quiet, and so, while it was still dark, the fuel 
barge would be hoisted over the side followed by the 
LCVP which is cradled on the well deck. 


Operations of this sort, hampered as they are by 
wind and waves, require nice judgment and good 
teamwork on the part of the deck force as Joe Franken 
booms up the 10,000 gallon barge against the night 
sky and lowers it gently over the side. Hazards are 


BACKBONE OF THE 
CUTTER STORIS. Back 
row: Bob Nelson, Earl 
Boles, Jim Hutting, 
John Olsen and Joe 
Franken. Frent row: 
Harold Stover, Louie 
Bowers, Lee Coon and 
Harold Winther. These 
Chief Petty Officers 
keep things clicking a- 
long smoothly aboard 
one of the busiest ves- 
sels in the Coast Guard. 
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greatly reduced, however, with the close cooperation 
of Bob Sheets, BM2, Moose Weimert, BM3, and sea- 
men Raymond Sells, Lawrence Bark, Robert Stone, 
George Harrup, Dewey Howard, and LeRoy Nelson. 


The barge is fueled at the shin’s side, then towed 
to the beach by the VP where it is anchored just 
off the line of breakers and hose lines rigged to the 
beach; the one-lunger pump on the barge is kept in 
spasmodic action only through the valiant efforts of 
Ensign Art Morrison, Guy Benningfield, EN3, and 
Don Krug, EN2, while the engine of the VP is care- 
fully tended by John Castile, EN2. Spare parts for 
any boat engines that break down are ranidly manu- 
factured on board by Louie Bowers and Bob Nelson, 
ENC’s, or supplied out of engineers’ stock by Jim 
“Spare Parts’’ Hutting, ENC. Due to the extreme 
short period of daylight in winter, time is of the es- 
sence in these operations as the weather may change 
overnight with the net result that two consecutive 
good days are rarely found on the chain. 


When not engaged in assistance cases, the Storts 
makes bi-monthly runs to four local light stations. 
This is known as the “‘milk’’ run. The vessel sun- 
plies Cape Spencer, Eldred Rock, Sentinel Island, and 
Point Retreat Light Stations with sunnlies of all types, 
mail, medical aid, and personnel. Due to the ever- 
present enigma, weather, landings are made at these 
Stations at any hour of the day or night — when- 
ever an opportunity affords itself, with the net re- 
sult that the galley force, Tyra Newell, CSI, Tony 
Cunha, CS2, and Jerry Williams, CS2, turn out their 
high quality chow at all hours to feed the boat crews. 


During the summertime, landings may be made 
throughout all hours of the night in light bright 
enough to read newspapers, but the short daylight 
hours in winter time limit night landings to clear, 
moonlit evenings which are few and far between. 


As the Storis is on continuous two-hour standby, 
recreational trips to the mountains and forests that 
surround the town of Juneau are somewhat limited; 
however, arrangements are made so that the men can 
avail themselves of the excellent fishing and hunting 
that exists here. The opening of duck season will find 
a regular party of Storts hunters out on the flats of 
Gastineau Channel with hip boots and guns ready 
to down the high-flying mallards; the streams and 
channels abound with salmon, halibut, and all sizes 
and classes of trout — just ask Miles Davis, RMC, 
who, rumor hath it, catches his fish by beating them 
over the head with a club; or Lee Coon, ENC, who 
is a member of the “‘bent pin’ school of thought. 
Hiking parties, under supervision of ship's officers, are 
also arranged for climbing Mt. Juneau, and Mt. 
Roberts; these serve the dual purpose of exercise and 
also training of trail crews to assist whenever planes 
crash in this area, a happening that is not uncommon 
in this country of high, snow-capped peaks. 


Ensign Cort De Voe, ship's morale and recreation 
officer, has instituted photography and ship and air- 
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COMMANDER FREDERICK STATTS 


plane model contests. On the mess deck in the eve- 
nings you will find chips flying from all quarters as 
Le Roy Peterson, RMI, Le Roy Nelson, SN, Fred 
Shields, SD3, Melvin Molitor, FA, and Louis Gianaro, 
RD3, to name a few, are busily engaged in turning 
out everything from three-masted barkentines to the 
latest jet plane models. 


The ship furnishes a basketball team in the winter 
and a baseball squad in the summer for competition 
with local groups. The Storts is also in the process 
of acquiring boxing equipment, and expects to chal 
lenge local talent in a few ‘“‘smokers’’ when final de 
tails are completed. 


The various educational courses that are avail- 
able to men in the service also come in for their share 
of attention. There are some 34 Coast Guard Institute 
courses presently on board, and about 18 more are 
being awaited; men are also taking Navy Corres- 
pondence courses, USAFI, and private school courses 
to further their education. All in all, about 60 men 
are either studying or waiting for the arrival of 
courses.. For those who are not engaged in these 
projects, there are nightly movies shown on the mess 
deck in addition to occasional training films that 
are shown during the day. 


And so, from breaking ice in isolated bays and 
harbours to rescuing fishing craft, the Coast Guard 
Cutter Storis stands ready to assist in any emergency 
threatening life and property on the waters of Alaska. 
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I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in se- 
curity, ‘‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It's 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . . . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3°; interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 





So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over ... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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COAST GUARD GROUP 
IN TRAINING WITH 
ARMY 


HE RECENT ARRIVAL of a Coast Guard Train- 

ing Detachment at the Provost Marshal General's 
Center, Camp Gordon, Georgia, brings that installa 
tion to a new high point in service unification — 
every branch of the U. S. Armed Forces is now 
represented at this MP training center — Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


This Coast Guard Detachment, under the com- 
mand of Lt. Commander Emmett P. O'Hara, pres- 
ently consists of six officers and 45 enlisted men who 
will furnish the administrative element and serve as 
instructors for student groups of enlisted Coast Guard 
personnel who will arrive at the center in the near 
future. These men will receive instruction in special- 
ized police work and port security duties. 


Also a group of Coast Guard officers is now at- 
tending the Officers Associate Basic Course at The 


eT roe 
SN Slee 


Provost Marshal General’s School. Upon completion 
of the course they will return to their various Coast 
Guard units. 


In addition to the U. S. forces who attend school 
at the PMG Center there is a generous representation 
by members of the services of friendly foreign countries. 

All phases of military police training are covered 
at the center. The Provost Marshal General’s School, 
under the command of Colonel Francis E. Howard 
who is also commander of the center, trains both offi- 
cer and enlisted personnel in the more advanced phases 
of military police duties. The staff and faculty of the 
school conduct classes in everything from guard duty 
to Criminal Investigation and Military Government. 
Every constituent of police duty, investigative tech- 
niques, military security and detention policies are 
covered at the school. 

The Military Police Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, under command of Lt. Colonel Edward F. Penaat, 
handles personnel who have been newly inducted into 
the service and others who have received the first 
elements of military tutelage — basic training. These 
men are trained to become members of military police 
units throughout the service. 

Though conducted by the Army under The Pro- 
vost Marshal General the cosmopolitan spirit of the 
PMG Center is fraternally extended to all the other 
brother and sister services. 


see) 


SERVICE UNIFICATION AT PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S CENTER — AIHW branches 
of the U.S. Armed Forces are now attending classes at The Provost Marshal General's School 
at Camp Gordon, Georgia. The recent arrival of a Coast Guard training detachment completely 


rounds out representation by all the services — 
Coust Guard. Reading from left to right the personnel 
Wood, USCG, Sgt. Sharline Reese, WAC, Lt. 
instructor, PMGS; CPO Ralph A. Guthrie, USN, 


Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps and 
ictured above are: BMI Raymond W. 


t 
1. W. Grafeld, USMC, Capt, Archer C. Collier, 


Set. Robert W. Barlow, RCAF, and T/Sgt. 


Albert I. Chandler, USAF. 
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LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ROBERT 


TEP UP and meet Bob Cannom! Lieutenant Com- 
mander Robert C. Cannom, that is. 

If you've been asking who is responsible for 
much of the success of the current motion picture film, 
“Fighting Coast Guard” you'll want to know Bob 
Cannom. We queried Captain S. F. Gray, Chief of 
Public Information. 

‘Make no mistake about it.’’ the good Captain 
replied, “Bob Cannom is the man who performed 
the important key work — the unappreciated back- 
ground labor — that went into the making of that 
great Coast Guard film.” 

Bob Cannom is one of those Reserve officers who 
make us proud of the Reserve. He has the faculty for 
getting things done with a minimum of bluster. He 
began a colorful show business career while attend- 
ing high school in Grand Rapids, Mich., when he 
shifted scenery back stage at the Powers Opera House. 

Show business became so deeply ingrained in his 
system that he abandoned all thoughts of other car- 
eers and stuck to the stage. During the early ‘20s, 
he furthered his study of the managerial side by work- 
ing for the Butterfield Theatres as publicity and ad 
vertising director and manager of theatres. 

This qualified him for management of several 
theatrical stock companies in Michigan, Indiana and 
Kentucky. These companies comprised professional 
actors, scenic artists and personnel rounded up in New 
York during the Broadway lulls. 

For three years, Cannom had charge of company 
management, selection of plays, casting, production, 
direction, promotion, advertising, publicity —- and 
even acting! 

The year 1926 brought up a great decision in 
Cannom’'s life. He had ‘“‘outgrown”’ the hinterlands. 
For him, it must be either Broadway — or Hollywood. 

Broadway held the glittering lights, the grease 
paint and the stage. But the mythical city of Holly- 
wood intrigued young Cannom, who then was in his 
middle twenties. 

He headed West and, in growing Los Angeles, 
his managerial experience proved valuable. After two 
years as an associate in a theatrical booking agency, he 
was taken into the original organization of the Fox 
West Coast Theatres. 

For three years he managed Fox California and 
Orpheum Theatres in San Diego and for seven years 
he was manager of Fox West Coast interests in the 
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sails 


CANNOM 


Pomona area, where he instituted Pomona as the out- 
standing ‘‘preview’’ town of Southern California. 

As a civic promotion, he also produced and di- 
rected all radio, stage and entertainment during the 
annual seventeen-day exhibition of the Los Angeles 
County Fair for six years. 

Among the motion picture greats who applauded 
his work were David O. Selznick, Irving Thalberg, 
David Loew, Frank Capra, Harry Cohn and Robert 
Z. Leonard. 

But Cannom’s talents were not limited to screen 
and stage alone. From 1923, when he instituted the 
first remote control broadcast from a ballroom while 
managing the Regent Roof Garden in Grand Rapids, 
Cannom had been interested in radio. 

On that first historic attempt, while his bosses 
were furious, Cannom presented Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians. It was practically necessary, he 
says, to have a carbon mike for every instrument in 
ithe band. But when his bosses saw business increase, 
they were appeased. 

And so, in California, as a sideline, he 
directed and announced a 30-minute program ad- 
vertising Fanchon and Marco This 
eventually led to his production and direction of the 
Al Pearce Show during its heydey from 1938-41. 

When America went to war in 1941, Cannom 
resigned from his lucrative job on the Pearce show 
on Christmas Eve and enlisted in the Coast Guard 
to organize reserve and Los Angeles Harbor defense. 
He remained in active service until October 3, 1945. 

Bob Cannom was requested to return to active 
duty in the Fall of 1948 to assist in the Memorial 
Chapel Fund drive as program coordinator for motion 
pictures, radio and television. He entered on active 
duty in October, 1948, and his efforts were quite 
successful in connection with this program. 

Captain S. F. Gray met Bob during the Chapel 
Fund drive and, recognizing the need and oppor- 
tunity to promote interest in the Coast Guard through 
the movie, radio and television media, he asked him 
to stay on active duty for this purpose. The Com- 
mandant then designated him as West Coast repre- 
sentative for motion pictures, radio and television, 
and his efforts have resulted in numerous radio and 
television activities and his assignment as _ technical 
director of the current movie ‘Fighting Coast Guard,” 
which is the first of a series. 


wrote, 


stage shows. 
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Pouncey Becomes First 
National Commodore, CGA 


BERT C. POUNCEY, JR., com- 

modore of the Second District 
Auxiliary for four terms and a resi- 
dent of Hughes, Ark., was recently 
elected as the first National Com- 
modore of the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary. He represents all Auxiliary 
district commodores as the civilian 
counterpart of Captain N. S. Ful- 
ford, Auxiliary director. He was 
elected at a three-day Conference 
of Coast Guard Auxiliary District 
Directors and civilian Commodores, 
held February 19-21 at Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C. 

Pouncey served in the Tempor- 
ary Reserve during World War II. 
Previously he was a reserve lieu- 
tenant in the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

He owns and operates a 3,200 
acre cotton farm at Hughes, south- 
west of Memphis, Tenn. He is a 
member of the Memphis Yacht 
Club and owns a 46-foot Mat- 
thews, the Anoka. He was grad- 
wated from Carnegie Tech with a 
B. S. degree in commercial engin- 
eering. 

The 41-year-old Auxiliary chief 
is a past district governor of Rotary 
International, is president of the 
Hughes school board and chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Planters National Bank in Hughes. 

He is married and has two sons, 
aged 16 and 9. 


Woman (telephoning to a hotel 
clerk) : ‘“There’s a rat in my room.”’ 
Clerk: “Make him come down 
and register.” 
A romantic 
throes of 


were in the 
they rolled 
enchanting 
the lady 


pair 
silence as 
smoothly along an 
woodland path, when 
broke the spell: 

“John dear,’’ she asked softly, 
“can you drive with one hand?” 

“Yes, my sweet,” he cooed in 
ecstacy of anticipation. 

“Then,” said the lovely one, 
‘you'd better wipe your nose, it’s 
running.” 


We hasten to point out that 
while every man has his wife, only 
the iceman has his pick. 
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Taney Visits Honolulu 











HE CUTTER Roger B. Taney 
visited Honolulu after eight 

years absence. Putting in to Hono- 
lulu direct from Ocean Weather 
Station Uncle, the Taney’s crew 
was given the maximum liberty 
upon docking at Pier 4. 

The Taney was scheduled for a 
five-day stay in Honolulu for re- 
creational purposes. The Com- 
manding Officer, Captain George 
H. Miller, made arrangements with 
the Commander, 14th CGD, to 
have beach parties for the crew. 
These parties consisted of various 
sports such as swimming, baseball, 
football, volleyball, etc., followed 
by entertainment and refreshments. 

The entertainment was furnished 
by the “Fug Hayride Gang,”’ star- 
ring Dud Martin and his Hayriders. 
This show was derived from Dude 
Martin’s original “HOFFMAN 
HAYRIDE,” of television fame. 
The show started with an intro- 
ductive skit announcing the ‘‘Fug 
Hayride” and was followed by 
various numbers with Dud Martin 
and his guitar (Bob Hrvatin,SA), 








CHIEF OF COAST Guard Auxiliary is 

Captain N. 8S. Fulford, USCG, shown here 

addressing a group of District Auxiliary 
Directors at a recent conference. 


Dusty Draper with his accordion 
(Marlin E. Sanford, SN), Red 
Gillem, (portrayed by Otis W.! 
Stonestreet, SN) and his bull fiddle. 
Red's fiddle was made from a swab 
handle, milk can, and three feet of 
marline. 

There were two honored guests 
for the show, one being an old 
timer in the outfit, having served 
over 25 years of active service with 
the Coast Guard, Fred B. Jennings, 
GMC, who was retired upon ar- 
rival at our home port, and Charles 
R. Cliff, RM2, who is now serving 
in the Coast Guard Reserve (in- 
active) after four years active ser- 
vice. Chief Jennings was presented 
with a beautiful Zippo cigarette 
lighter, a going-away gift from the 
Fug Hayriders, and at the same 
time ‘‘Sparks’’ Cliff was presented 
with a book of safety matches. 

The guest star for the show was 
the one and only Yvonne De 
Wyant, SN) who is famous the 
world over for her outstanding 
performance in ‘‘Salami,, (where 
she pranced). Miss De Wyants 
wardrobe was loaned by the wife 
of Miss De Wyant’s vocalist, Jack- 
son Stills) MM3, who accompanied 
Yvonne in her various numbers. 

The entire show was filmed by 
the Taney’s ace photographer, Bill 
Wagner, QM3. Wagner is making 
a movie of the entire patrol from 
beginning to end. This film may 
at a later date be used for training 
purposes, 

Following the Parties, the crew 
went about the Island of Oahu, 
sightseeing, dining, dancing, swim- 
ming and climbing cocanut trees. 

On the day of our departure, it 
was a weary but happy crew that 
bid Aloha to the Isle of Oahu en- 
route to their home port of Ala- 
meda, California, after having a 
wonderful time during the stay in 
Honolulu. 

By Loden and Brasher 


“Say honey, what haye you got 
on for tonight?” 

“Nothing I couldn't get out of 
for you, dear.” 


Then there were the two nudists 
who quit going steady because they 
were seeing too much of each other. 
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The American Way: Condemn- 
ing a naughty movie; attending it to 
see if it’s as shocking as advertised; 
kicking because the naughty parts 
have been cut. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 








myself to as much criticism as the now 
famous ‘Boston Barber,’ but that's life 


A couple of months ago all the light 
ships in this district except one, ceased to 
come under the classification for which 
sea pay is authorized under the definition 
of ‘Sea Duty’ as defined under Amendment 
152, of Pay and Supply Instructions. In 
these times of inflation. this is quite a 
kick in the pocketbook over such a small 
technicality. 


Also under this amendment. officers are 
not qualified to receive sea pay. Since I 
have seldom if ever seen a ‘gripe’ letter 
by an officer, I shall include a word for 
all of them, regardless of rank. While I, 
as an ‘old regular’ enlisted man, recognize 
and accept the distinction of class between 
Officer and Enlisted men, I fail to see why 
an officer is not as justly entitled to re- 
ceive sea pay, and in the same percentage. 
as an enlisted man serving on the same 
ship. 


Now let’s get back to us lightship men. 
Who goes to sea more than we? I will 
grant that some ships go further to sea, 
but they don’t stay there as long as we 
stay on the same body of water on which 
they sail. Since, for the control of Cus- 
toms and Navigation, someone has drawn 
an imaginary line three miles off the coast- 
line and called everything inside this line 
“Inland Waters,’’ you are not ‘at sea,’ 
unless you are outside that line. Well, 
Bud, yo’ shore ain’t ashore! With the 
exception of the Kukui, I would say that 
those ships engaged in weather patrol stay 
at sea the longest. Most of those ships go 
out and make a patrol lasting usually not 
more than 30 days and then they come 
into port for an availability period and 
make ready for the next patrol that takes 
place in approximately six weeks. True, 
they are on standby duty a part of that 
six weeks, but any job they get wouldn't 
last more than a few days or a week at 
most. 


Lightships leave port for their station 
and not until 10 months later, at the 
earliest, do they come into port for a 
month or six weeks of availability. We 
don’t even come in for supplies, they are 
brought out to us by tender. But then, 
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- Why ZIP ZIP ZIP 


Light up with pleasure with Zippo ... the 
lighter that always lights with a zip—even in 
wind or rain! And Zippo has never cost 
anyone a cent for repairs . . . it’s made so 
mechanically perfect it offers free service. 
See Zippo at your Ship’s Service 


Store with your service insignia 
...and engraved name or initials. 











© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradford, Pa. 
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I guess it could be worse. I suppose they 
the the 
‘in-port’ period. So far, that hasn't hap- 


could cut liberty down to only 
We still are granted compensatory 
absence at the 
five days of duty. Most of us go ashore 
after being 


aboard long enough to build that 


pened. 


rate of one day for each 
for a whole week at a time 
many 
days. 

Just a couple of months ago, one of 
sea,’ was 
five miles off her 
During this 
storm, one of her boats on deck was dam- 
the wheelhouse were 


one of her ventilators was blown 


these lightships that is not ‘at 
dragged approximately 
station during a nor’easter. 
aged, portlights in 
broken, 
or washed off and other damage was suf- 
She had two anchors and her 
main engine going trying to hold her sta- 
tion. Could it be that ‘the 
there is so much difference? 

A little 
sou'wester, another one of these lightships 
This, in itself, 
is no mean feat since the chain was | 5 /8/’ 
dielock This particular ship is 
stationed only a half-mile off a particularly 
nasty flock of reefs that 
short work of her poor old hull. On the 
other hand, there 
lies shoal the 
20 or 25 minutes it took to get all hands 
out and unship the emergency anchor and 
get it holding, the ship had 
drifted slightly than a mile, 
tunately, right the ship 
(incidentally, that 20 or 25 minutes was 
good getting that 
and holding. Anchoring with the second 
amchor is not as easy for lightships as it 
is for ships.) But there! 


fered. out 


outside line’ 


over a year ago, during a 


parted her anchor chain. 


chain. 


would make very 


a mile or a little more, 
water and more rocks. In 


over and 


more for- 


down channel. 


time for anchor over 


conventional 





“I CALLS 
cause from 


HER 
her I 


Institute 
learn 


my 
can 


Course, 
plenty!” 





Those men were in no danger, they're in 
the inland waters! 

Only a 
hurricane, 
water ships went down with a loss of all 
hands. Those men are just as irretrievably 
men who have gone down 
with their ships in any ocean. 

Not so many years ago, during a thick 
fog. one of these lightships was run down 


years ago, during a 
these inland 


very few 


another one of 


lost as any 





LTIJG SAM PISICCHIO is more than well supported by two of the EASTWIND’S man- 


mountain QM’s (both tip the scales at over 
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225 


lbs), Forrester, QM1, and Rogers, QM2. 


and cut in half by an ocean-going ship. 
some of the 
this 


no less a sea disaster. 


saved 
but that 
This run- 
ning down of lightships seems to be just 
the 
cupation. We are all always looking for 


Fortunately, 
the 
makes it 


men were 


from sea in instance 


one of common hazards of the oc- 
it to happen and hoping it won't happen, 
In the 
For 
the dam- 


but at the same time, expecting it. 


last year, I konw of three such cases. 
and 


lucky 


lives were lost 
But how 


tunately, no 
age was slight. can 
be? 

These are the 
think all lightships should rate ‘Sea Pay.’ 


you 


some of reasons why I 


I wonder how many people feel as I do 
about it or how many people care about 
how I feel? 

Yours truly, 


STARR C. BURGESS, ENC(L) 


Reader Indicates That 
Editor Is Slightly Damp 


Petit Manan Light Station 
West Jonesport, Maine 


- REGARDS to the letter in the Jan- 

uary issue headed, ‘‘Believes Transfers 
Should Be Given Greater 
I would like to submit a reply and clear 
up some ideas our editor has formed. See- 
the 


straighten 


Consideration,” 


ing as I am the person who wrote 


letter I should be the one to 
our editor out. 

Our editor stated that if everyone were 
they nobody 


serve on weather 


given duty where desired, 
would be left to the 
ships or patrol the Alaskan Coast. You're 
all wet, Mr. Editor, and if you had stop- 
ped to mull over the situation instead of 
hastily applying your Editor's Note you 
would have seen where you are all wet! 
Approximately one-third of the 
the Guard do so 
away from home and to travel and to be 
on their own. These 
cuty such as weather patrol as they are 


men 


joining Coast to get 


men would prefer 


of port for a considerable 
of time which gives them 


save quite a sum of money. 


out amount 
the chance to 
When 


get in port again a generous liberty awaits 


they 


them and they have a pocket full of money 
to have a good time on. I don’t 
that the two-thirds of the 
should be stationed in home-town 
but they could be juggled around a bit 
and placed where it wouldn't take 
four or five days to get home. If a man 
from Texas and another from Maine join 
up, the Texas boy usually up on 
the coast of Maine and the Maine boy 
will end up in the Gulf of Mexico. 

I do not think we should be given a 
bad of roses on enlisting in the Coast 
Guard. That isn’t what joined up 
After all, we aren't adolescents; 
are men, contrary to some peoples’ opinion. 


mean 
other men 


their 


them 


ends 


we 


for. we 


Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
MERRILL R. HASKINS, SN 
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Nifty Reply To Lad Who 
Hutled Criticism At All 


CGC Balsam 
Seattle 4, Washington 
HAVE JUST 


uary issue of the 


reading the Jan 
Guard Mag 


there was anything 


been 
Coast 
azine again, to see if 
read it the first 


I missed when I 


time. 


After thinking it over. and consulting 
the ship. I have 
So any 


the best sea lawyer on 


decided to file suit against you 


day now you will be served with a sub 


poena, charging you with obtaining money 


under false pretenses to wit twenty 


five cents for the January issue of the 


Coast Guard Magazine! 


How would you feel in a similar situ 
There I 
a cup of 


ation? was all set to relax with 
joe and the Coast Guard Mag 
azine when what happened? Why I came 
to the letter of that 


soul who was swinging a verbal 


unfortunate 
brickbat 
Guard from the 
Commandant down to the lowest SR. 
Why, 


tribulations I couldn't help but bust out 


poor 


at everyone in the Coast 


when I read of his trials and 


crying! 


And here's the sad, sad part of my tale 
When I was 


my eyes, my 


of woe. finally able to dry 


Magazine was in a sorry 


state. | had cried so much that the print 
right off the pages, 
hand was a soggy 
that’s the 


bringing suit. My 


was washed 
1 had 
wet paper. So 


and all 
in my mass of 
reason I am 
lawyer says I've got a 
prefer Budweiser. 


good case, but I'd 


really 
that 


recruiting officer 


All kidding aside though. I was 


collar when I read 


What 


this character and 


hot under the 
bunch of 
held a 
him to 


tripe. 
gun on forced 


sign up in this outfit? He can 


be quite sure that when he does get out 
no tears will be shed over his departure. 

The men who are giving their best to 
the Service have a hard enough time as 
foul ball like that. 
I'm proud of the Coast Guard, what it 
If I 
I'd have enough 


it is without some 
represents and the uniform I 
didn’t like it, I think 


sense to serve my hitch and get out, 


wear. 


to take my medicine like a man instead 


of squawking like a some- 


thing. 


jaybird or 


The Coast Guard has been good to me 
and, in my duty is to give the 
Coast Guard my best. Besides, this yokel 
reminds me of one of those blue-nosed 
hypocrites who are trying to bring pro- 
hibition in by the back door again. Why 
doesn’t he get out and join such an out- 
fit? He's just like the kid who wouldn't 
play ball unless he could be Captain. Per- 
haps the day will come when he is im- 
plored by higher authority to stay in the 
Coast Guard or it will fold up without 
his valued presence and great skill. Until 


return, 
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TENSE ACTION 
USCGC MENDOTA on 
a team in the hotly 
CHAMPIONSHIP tear 
ing champions. Tourn 


contested 


rigors of Ocean Station duty on board the 
The officers 


heartedly by the entire crew. PS. 


DURING the finals in the 
Ocean Station EASY. 
play-offs to decide the 
The finals were between the officers and “C” 


ments and games of this kind have helped greatly 


volleyball tournament held on board the 

Each division and the officers entered 
MENDOTA VOLLEYBALL 
Division, defend- 
to ease the 
MENDOTA, and are entered into whole- 
won the tournament 





then, the best answer I can give this 
lame brain is ‘““NUTS.” 
Sincerely, 


THOMAS P. G. TAYLOR 


Letter In Verse Will 
Be Popular With Many 
Honolulu. T. H. 
CGC Walnut 
OW I lay me down to sleep, 
My pad is warm. My slumber deep, 


And when my dreams are getting ripe, 

I hear that blasted bosun’s pipe! 
Respectfully, 

F. B. WELCH 


Nurse: ‘‘I think that college boy 
in 312 is regaining consciousness.” 


Doctor: “Yes, he tried to blow 
the foam off of his medicine.”’ 
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Air Detachment Wins 
Basketball Title 


HE COAST GUARD came into 

the limelight recently at NAS, 
Barber's Point, Hawaii, when the 
Air Detachment compiled 15 wins 
and one loss to emerge the Naval 
Air Station Intra-mural Basketball 
Champs. 

An examination of the record 
book shows that the Air Detach- 
ment compiled 763 points while 
their opponents scored only 445. 
For the above accomplishments all 
members of the CG Team received 
individual trophies, presented by 
the Naval Air Station Athletic De- 
partment. 

VR-21, the Fleet Air 
Hawaii Champions __ proved 
strong for our boys as they forged 
ahead in the last quarter to squeeze 
out a 64-54 decision and win the 
highly prized NAS Basketball 
trophy. 

A large portion of the team’s 
Success was due to the able coaching 
and stellar playing of LTJGR. W. 
Lentner, who proved to be an out- 
standing player. Also due for a 
major share of credit are the CO, 
COMDR. E. B. Ing and the XO, 
LCDR I. H. McMullan for their 
all-out cooperation and active par- 
ticipation as members of the team. 

Rex Wall, Detachment yeoman, 
belied all popular conception of 
feather merchants by a tremendous 
display of ability and competitive 
spirit. Great promise was shown 
in the first games by LTJG Wilmer 
Clark as he scored consistently but 
a tour of temporary duty deprived 
the team of his talents for the re- 
mainder of the season. LTJG 
Thomas Condon, athletic officer, 
stepped into the breach at this 
point and, despite a recurrent knee 
injury, was more than ample in 
every phase of the game. “Big Jim” 
Hodges, local baseball star, adapted 
himself easily to the bigger ball, 
encountering only one difficulty, 
that of avoiding the midgets oc- 
cupying the rest of the court. Due 
to the shortage of personnel the 
bench force was small but effective. 
These shock troops, who proved 
their worth many times included 
such versatile cagers as Charlie 
Dugan, J. C. Tanner and Bob 
Wheeler. 
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Wing 


too 


Following the end of a success- 
ful season, the Air Detachment was 
challenged by the CGC Taney, the 
12th CG District Champions. The 
result found the Taney on _ the 
short end of a 56-43 score. 

We feel proud in forwarding 
this data to the Coast Guard Mag 
azine, because without the full co- 
Operation and active interest of all 
hands this could not have been 
possible as we can muster but 10 
officers and 35 enlisted men. 


Elizabeth City 
Does It Again 


I's A LITTLE LATE to be 

making reports about basketball 
activities but there is one Coast 
Guard team that distinguished it- 
self to such an extent that it would 
be an error to fail to recognize that 
outfit. We refer to the team repre- 
senting the Aircraft Repair and 
Supply Base, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Coached by Buster Keeton and 
led by Captain Bill Shaw, Hank 
Price, Jim Doyle, Sam Edens and 
Gene Murphy, the Aircraft Repair 
and Supply Base Basketball team 
came from behind to win their 
second straight Elizabeth City In- 
dependent League Basketball Cham- 
pionship. Showing typical Coast 
Guard spirit and hustle, they had 
to defeat Currituck in the last game 
of the season to win the Champion- 
ship. 

Given loyal support by the Com- 
manding Officer, Commander T. F. 
Epley, and the entire crew, the 
Repair Base breezed through the 
Tournament and defeated the Navy 
for the Tournament Championship. 

At the conclusion of the tourna- 
ment the team was awarded trophy 
gold basketballs. Bill Shaw was 
awarded a gold medal for being 
named to the All-Tournament 
team. Shaw sparked the Repair 
Base to a 17-won 4-lost season by 
averaging 13.9 points per game. 
He was easily the outstanding play- 
er in the league. 

The entire team met before the 
tournament and dedicated the tour- 
nament to one of our former stars 
who played such a big part help- 
ing to win the 1949-50 Champion- 
ship. He is LTJG George H. Witt- 


ler who has been hospitalized for 
the past seven months and at this 
writing is still in the Marine Hos- 
pital at Staten Island. 

About all that’s left to be said 
is that from the Commanding Offi- 
cer down to the lowest seaman, the 
Repair Base is proud of its 1951 
Champions. 


Two Drown Off 
California Coast 


HEN their 12-foot 

motorboat apparently capsized 
while on a fishing trip northwest 
of the Anacapa Island Light Sta 
tion recently, Roger W. Douke, 
ENCA(AN),  officer-in-charge of 
the station, and Charles T. Collins, 
ENI1, were drowned. 

From Anacapa Island located 
13 miles off the Southern California 
coast the pair were heading for the 
area of Santa Cruz Island, just west 
of Anacapa. 

Two Coast Guard planes from 
San Diego, 83-footers from Santa 
Barbara and San Pedro, as well as 
two Navy rescue craft joined in 
the search for Douke and Collins 
after they were reported missing. 

On the morning of March 20, 
their bodies were found by the 
Santa Barbara-based CG-83366 
near a kelp bed only one and a 
half miles northwest of Anacapa’s 
light station. 

Shortly before the Coast Guards- 
men were found, a launch from 
the light station picked up a three- 
quarters-full gas can from the miss- 
ing outboard about a quarter of 
a mile off Anacapa. Then a civilian 
schooner found the capsized boat 
also only a short distance from the 
island. 

Chief Douke, 26, first enlisted 
in the Coast Guard in December, 
1942. Preceding his tour of duty 
at Anacapa he was stationed aboard 
the cutter Diligence at Terminal 
Island, Calif. He is survived by his 
wife. 

Collins, like Chief Douke, also 
joined the Coast Guard in Decem- 
ber, 1942. He was 25. Collins, 
whose duty station before Anacapa 
was at the Los Angeles Light Sta- 
tion, leaves a wife and a young 
son. 


outboard 
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Shipmate Dept. 


| 
Where Mutual Transfers Start 
| and Shipmates Are Located 

















THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com 
municate another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered 

This column is being restored to these 
by popular demand. Because of space limita- 
tions, we urge men to make use of this feature 
only when they have serious intent to obtain 
a mutual transfer 


with one 


pages 


ROBERT DUNHAM, SA, CGC Mal- 
low, Astoria, Oregon. 
Twelfth District) 


ROGER INGHAM. SA, Castle Hill 
Lifeboat Station, Newport, R. I. (11th. 
12th or 13th District) 


HAROLD RAPP, ENI1. 
Woods Hole, Mass. 
trict) 


MARTIN MEYER, CS}, 
521, Woods Hole, Mass. 
District) 


LEE HALE, FN, Supply Center. 
City, N. J.. 
to learn the whereabouts of Thc 
SN. 


SIDNEY BELL, EM}, CGC Blackhaw, 
Charleston, S. C. (Third District) 


EARL LYONS, CS2, CGC Mariposa, 
Staten Island, N. Y. (Pacific Coast) 
CHARLES HUNDLEY, ET3. CG Unit. 
Foot of Clinton Street, Md. 
(12th or 13th District) 

ROBERT TORRES, SA, Lifeboat Sta- 
Block Island, Rhode Island. (Pacific 
Coast) 

JOSEPH HARRISON, EN2. 
Boston. (5th District) 

L. L. McDANIEL, EN3, CGC Spar, 
Woods Hole, Mass. (Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio) 

H. L. ROBERTSON, ENI1, Pt. 
Lifeboat Station, Hammond, 
or 12th District) 

C. R. ATKINSON, SA, 
Station, Wachapreague, Va. 

FREDDIE JAMES, TA, 
(3rd, 11th, 14th, 


(Eleventh or 


CG Depot. 
(Third or Fifth Dis- 


Ligh:: hip 
(First or Third 


345 


Warren Street. Jersey desires 


as Pico, 


Baltimore, 


tion, 


CGC 


Yamacraw, 


Adams 
Oregon. (5th 
CG Lifeboat 
(Michigan ) 
CGC Cactus, 
Boston. 17th or 12th 
District) 

WARREN OLSON, EN2, CGC Bar- 
berry, Portsmouth, Va. (2nd or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

HUGH McCLUNG, SN, Cape Eliza- 
beth Lifeboat Station, South Portland, 
Maine. (A weather ship, Boston) 

DOUGLAS LINDSAY, SN, CGC Mc- 


Lane, Aberdeen, Wash. (11th District) 
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VERNON CASE, SK3 
Portland. Me. (7th or 8th District) 

WILLIAM BENNETT. YN2 
Station, Elizabeth City, N. C 
Coast) 


BILL BRUNDAGE, SN, Cuttyhunk 
Lifeboat Cuttyhunk, Mass. 


DONALD ROSE, EN2, 
Lightship, Fall River, Mass 
trict) 

ROBERT QUINTEN, SN, Boon Island 
Light Station, New Castle, N. H. (9th 
District) 

EMIL ZAKRASEK. SN, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 


CGC Yakutat, 


Air 
Pacific 


Station, 


Borden Flats 
13th Dis- 


Lifeboat Sta- 
(2nd Dis- 


tion, 
trict) 


SN, 
(Florida 
and M. I 
the CGC 
Coast) 
CS! 
Calif 


ROBERT GRATTON 
Norfolk, Va 

G. B. BELL, RM3 
LAND. ET2, both of 
Boston, Mass. ( Pacific 

THOMAS W. CUSTIS 
Base, South San Francisco 
Coast) 

D. R. SAGARINO, RM2, and E. J. 
MOORE, RM3}, both of the CGC Sorrel, 
Boston, Mass. (7th or 8th District) 

RICHARD D. AYALA, BM}, Indian 
River Inlet Rehobeth 
Beach, Delaware. 

RANSOM WILLARD, 
Firebush, Staten Island, N. Y. 
trict ) 


CGC 
Marton 
NEW- 
Sorrel, 
CG Air 
East 


Lifeboat Station, 

(lith District) 
BM2, CGC 
(lst Dis- 




















BOTH RINGS $35 


CH311—14K Yellow Gold 
Genuine Diamond in En- 
gagement Ring. Smartly 
engraved White Gold 
tops. $35 cash, or $1 
down, $5 monthly. 


_GENUINE “STAR OF INDIA” 


White gold. 
diamond in 


CH1201—Heavy, 14K Yellow Gold Gen- 
uine “Star of India” stone. Two blazing 
side diamonds. $72.50 cash, or $32.50 


down, $10 monthly 
BEWARE OF 


YOU SAVE THE MOST AT POST! 


WE MOUNT OUR OWN PERFECT-CUT DIAMONDS! YOU SAVE THE MIDDLE- 
MAN’S PROFIT! COMPARE OUR VALUES! COMPARE OUR QUALITY! NO EXTRA 
CHARGE FOR CREDIT. 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


“The Brooklyn House of Diamonds” 


POR cog Set $45 
CH300 — 14K Yellow or 


ring. Wedding band skill- 
fully engraved. 
or $20 down, 


BOTH RINGS $120 

CH561—14K Yellow or 
White Gold. Perfect-cut 
diamond in engagement 
ring Wedding ring is 
cleverly engraved $120 
cash, or $40 down, $16 
monthly. 


U. S. COAST GUARD RING 








1 sparkling 
engagement 


$45 cash, 
$6 monthly. 


CH4001—-A Heavy-weight beauty in mas- 
sive 10K Yellow Gold set with genuine 
synthetic ruby, sapphire or any birth- 
stone. $24.95 cash, or $9.95 down, $5.00 
monthly 


IMITATORS 





Name 
Address 


30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Diamonds Watches 
Silverware Ete. 

“Where Every Promise Is Kept” 








FREE 40-page catalog. 


Rush at once! FREE 


Dept. CH401 


427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Syracuse Chapter Honors Public Leaders 


When You Are In 
NORFOLK 


Patronize These Advertisers: 


& 
—- 








U.S.C.G. Officers 
UNIFORMS 


Caps :: Insignae 





Known throughout the 
Service as makers of the 
Best Whites in the States 





Frank Thomas Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SYRACUSE CHAPTER, Coast Guard League, honors two outstanding citizens 
of the City of Syracuse. Left to right: Alexander F, Jones, newspaper editor, 
Joe Beamish, newspaper columnist who received the Americanism Award, 
Nicholas Valentine who received a gold plaque for outstanding achievement, 
Frank Ventre, Commander of Syracuse Chapter, and Captain 8S. F. Gray, 

Chief of C. G. Public Information. The Oldest Established Place of 
Its Kind in Norfolk! 


SAVAGE’'S 
NAVY & GENERAL SUPPLY CORP. 











ECENTLY the Syracuse Chapter of the Coast Guard League 
held a testimonial dinner for Nicholas S. Valentine, Jr., re- 
tiring National Vice Commander of the League. Mr. Valentine 
was the organizer and first commander of the Syracuse Chapter Specialists to U. S. Coast Guard 
; va ; ’ JNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 
and was given a gold CG Plaque for achievement. Mr. Valentine DT wee 
was also chairman of the Chapter’s Academy program which 
Mail Orders Given Prompt 
was extremely successful due. to his efforts. Mk Cledadr kee 
The Chapter at this dinner also made its first annual com- Measurement Blanks and Prices 
< , ° Mailed Upon Request 
munity Americanism award to Joe Beamish, Herald Journal col- 
umnist. The award was made to Mr. Beamish for his work in Ask The Old-Timers About The 
a ; Reliability Of SAVAGE’S 
helping provide entertainment for T.B. patients in sanatariums, Sire aunee 
helping the Red Cross, March of Dimes and other civic projects. 236 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. 
The Syracuse Chapter intends to make this award a yearly fea- 
ture. 

















The dinner was a huge success and was attended by 150 
persons. Mr. Alexander F. Jones, former Managing Editor of 
the Washington Post and now Executive Editor of the Syracuse 
Herald American, Mr. Beamish, Assemblyman Lawrence Ruilson 
of the New York State Assembly and a former U. S. Marine and 
winner of the Distinguished Service Cross, Captain S. F. Gray, 
Chief of the CG Public Informatien Division, Lt. James Dono- 
hue of Captain Gray’s Office, and Chief Warrant Electrician 
Henry C. Lodge, Resident Inspector of the CG Loran Contract 
at the General Electric Co. 








“IT try to live right today and do the best I can, not to grieve too much 
about yesterday, nor grumble about what may happen tomorrow. I believe that 
the good Lord has fixed it so that nothing can come to us that doesn’t belong 
to us. Somewhere along the line we've bought and paid for everything we get, 
be it good or bad. And though sometimes we rail against it, God’s delivery 
system never makes a mistake.” 


133 BROOKE AVE, — NORFOLK, VA. 
Actess Fitom WAVY YMCA 
U. S. Coast Guard Mail Orders 


by an Old Scrubwoman ‘ 
Given Special Care 
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8 EXPOSURE 
ROLL W F 5 ONG" 

FILMS ‘ DEVELOPED HY I BEI 

DEVELOPED and Every Print By | HARRY KELLY, D.D 


and ENLARGED 


ENLARGED 3 National Chaplain of the Coast Guard League 


Card Size 


35¢ I AM HAPPY to belong to the Coast Guard League for it pro 


vides an avenue of worthwhile service to my country at all 


Complete with Album times. 


— GIANT SIZE — 
— GIANT VALUE — In days like these I cannot be content merely to make a 


(A ¢ : 

\ 12 Exposure Koll, 50c¢ liv ) > enjov the blessing Ye ycracv 
at 3 ee Ss living or to enjoy the blessings of our Democracy 
\ \ 

i pee 


Send film and coin or I want to pull an oar in these rough waters. I want to feel 
send for FREE Mailer. 


HANDI-PHOTOS, DEPT CM 
P. O. Box 1. Fordham Station 
N. ¥.-C. 58. Me ¥. I would indeed consider myself a very poor patriot if I was 


that I am doing something extra for the preservation of these 
privileges that belong to all Americans. 








not willing to dedicate one evening a month to my Chapter meet- 
ing and to give the few dollars necessary to carry out our national 


SVMBOL OF THE "KNOW-HOW | ene 
THAT GETS RESULTS | anization. You « 


into it. The door of admission is that of a former service to our 
Sea Salvors since 1860 flag and a willingness to serve again if necessary. 
2 


Construction Among the brightest pages in the book of life that memory 
of All Types keeps are those of active duty, chapter meetings and happy con- 


* vention days when we enjoy together the fruits of true brother- 
Heavy Hoisting hood. 


MErRI1T-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


eter eciet The time has come when every man has to stand up and 
17 Battery Place, New York be counted, for all that we hold dear is being threatened. 


Cleveland Boston New london 


Key West Kihasbn, Jomcica, BW Civilization is being shaken under our feet. One by one, 
Freedom's lights are going out all over the world. The enemy 
of everything we love and hope for is rudely pounding at our 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
lels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade ’ : : 

Information in handy form. Fully illustrated, Easy to Surely, it ought not to be necessary to have someone coax 

tand. Highly Endorse “heck book you 

i, ‘Free aeacination Send no Money. Nothing to and beg us to do our duty 

pay postman. Carpentry $6 e D Auto $4¢ © Ol Burners¢ ¢ . 

Pisheet Metal $1 ¢ DWelding ue. 0 Refrigeration i 

o ntin, 














$6 e OMasonry $6 + Painting $2 » ORadio $4 These are perilous times. For too long we have been hear- 
Machinist $4 C/Btuepeint $28 CD ier \entil price 18 paid. ing too much about our rights as Americans. Let us talk more 
DEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. ¥. about our responsibilities and put our speech into action. Amer- 
ica is a heritage not only to be used, but also to be preserved and 
SQUARE The mest complete protected. Why should we lament about the dangers of com- 
Square Knot book munism if we are not going all out to present a solid front 

KNOT ever published! against it? 


HANDICRAFT Ord 90.50 Our Coast Guard League can be a vital influence in our 
GUIDE rder yours 


today nation. We are needed as never before. Let us get down to business! 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 




















Tel, WHIPENALL 4-8465 — 4-0336 LOUIS STALLER INC. 
ss 5 6-86 HARDWARE & PLUMBING 
Night Call: PALISADE 6-3651 SUPPiiEs 
P E a T E R S 0 N Complete Line of 
Hotpoint Electrical Appliances 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. BUILDING SUPPLIES 


bs . 135 E. Wildwood Ave., 
44 WHITENALL 8ST. NEW YORK Wildwood, N. J. 














ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prep. 
LINE, Inc. 139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. ¥. 
Towing and Transportation We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 


“ “ Crating and Storage of the Household 
A NEW RECRUIT enters the Coast Guard. Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 
George E. McCabe, 19, — = — New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes “NOT THE OLDEST, 
enlistment at Miami, Florida. Young Mc- ° NOT THE LARGEST, 
Cabe is the son of Captain George McCabe, One Broadway—New York City JUST THE BEST” 
Commander of the Seventh District. 
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LOT OF YOU good people 

who believe in the VU. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
have frequently inquired if there is 
anything you can do to aid this 
publication. This month I can say 
yes, there is a great deal each of 
you can do. 


As you know, the funds that 
pay our monthly publishing bills 
come directly from our advertisers 
who make use of our pages. Frank- 
ly, the only way in which we can 
induce advertisers to make use of 
our pages is to show positive evi- 
dence that the readers of these pages 
will take a personal interest in our 
advertisers. 

When our readers make no re- 
sponse to the product advertised 
in these pages the advertiser de- 
clines to renew his advertisement. 
Worse, other advertisers soon fol- 
low suit. As a result your MAG- 
AZINE suffers, —— and _ suffers 
greatly. Frankly, we'd like to be 
giving our readers a much bigger 
magazine but we are financially 
unable to do so at this time. Our 
readers simply have not been re- 
sponding to our advertisers! 

What can be done? Your Editor 
has the answer to that question. 
Here it is: 

On another page appears the ad 
vertisement of Zippo lighters. We'd 
like every reader who has the 
slightest interest in a lighter to ask 
the operator of his local Coast 
Guard Exchange to order a few 
Zippo lighters for display in the 
Exchange. That’s all. 

Then on another page you will 
find the advertisement of a reput- 


Page Forty 


ED. LLOYD 


firm, Post Jewelers. 
company offers to send a 
free catalogue to anyone requesting 
one. That’s all we ask, — merely 
send for a free catalogue. Write to 
Post Jewelers, Dept. CH 401, 427 
Flatbush Extension, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. The Post Jewelers company 
has informed us that a record will 
be kept of the number of requests 
received from Coast Guard person- 
nel. So it is important to the wel- 
fare of your MAGAZINE that an 
overwhelming number of requests 
be made for the free catalogue. 
Could anything be simpler? 


able jewelry 
This 


On still another page appears a 
small advertisement sponsored by 
Handi-Photos, P. O. Box 1, Ford- 
ham Station, N. Y. C. 58, N. Y. 
This company offers to send a free 
photo mailer to anyone submitting 
a request. Surely, it is not too much 
to ask that a post card be addressed 
to this company. 


Let your Editor tell you some- 
thing about advertising problems. 
Recently an effort was made to ob- 
tain a full-page advertisement from 
a national manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer refused to advertise in the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE, — but he frankly declared 
that he was going to place a full- 
page advertisement in another 
Service publication. We inquired 
further. What was the reason for 
this decision? We were told that 
the manufacturer had been prom- 
ised special co-operation by repre- 
sentatives of the other publication! 
So your U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE was sent away empty 


handed, there being no special co- 


operation that we could rightly 
promise anyone. We make no pre- 
tense of being able to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon anyone. We do, 
however, believe that there is much 
voluntary co-operation that our 
readers can give to our advertisers, 

voluntary, legitimate and pro 
per co-operation. 

We may readers 
with other requests for support of 
advertisers. This month we have 
mentioned only three. (1) Zippo 
lighters; ask for them at your 
EXCHANGE. (2) Write to Post 
Jewelers, Dept. CH 401, 427 Flat- 
bush Extension, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
and ask for a free catalogue. (3) 
Write for a free photo mailer to 
Handi-Photos, P. O. Box 1, Ford 
ham Station, N. Y. C. 58, N. Y. 


And for you shipmates who 
visit the port of Norfolk, Va., and 
find yourself in need of uniforms, 
we heartily recommend three ad 
vertisers, —- Frank Thomas Co., 
501 Granby Street, Four-O Navy 
Tailors, 133 Brooke Avenue and 
Savages Supply Corp., 236 Main 
Street. 


come to our 


Wherever you do business, men 
tion the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE! 





GIVE ME A HAND WITH 
MY INSTITUTE COURSE ! 
WILL YA JOE? °-- 
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One Girl... 


She does the work of two! 


THANKS 10 


carbons pre- interleaved 


copies pre-registered 


In one simple and swift typing, she writes her company’s invoices on streamlined modern 
Handyset forms. And in the same typing, she does the job of another. Yes, at no additional 
typing cost, she automatically addresses shipping labels, itemizes packing slips, and fills in 


her company’s bills of lading—all written correctly to the last detail. 


By using Handyset forms, your firm, too, can combine related forms for economical and 
efficient operations. Handysets are delivered with all parts of the form neatly pasted into one 
unit, with carbons pre-inserted, and with copies pre-registered—ready for writing. Just write, 


snap, and save time and money with Handysets. 


Remember, Handysets are the most efficient, fastest, and easiest-to-use business forms known 
to the modern business world today! If your firm is not among the thousands already using 


Handyset forms, it will pay you to call for samples and demonstrations today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 




















For You. Proor of MILDNESS 


with no unpleasant after-taste 





For You— PROOF OF MILDNESS 


“When | apply the Standard Tobacco Growers’ 
Test to cigarettes, | find Chesterfield is the one 
that smells milder and smokes milder.” 
Statement by hundreds of 
Prominent Tobacco Growers. 


For You— PROOF OF 
NO UNPLEASANT AFTER-TASTE 


“Chesterfield is the only cigarette in 
which members of our taste panel found 
no unpleasant after-taste.” 


From the report of a well-known 
Industrial Research Organization. 


See BARBARA HALE 
starring in “LORNA DOONE” 
An Edward Small Production 
A Columbia Technicolor Picture 


mote i 


“Syst read this page--: 
and youll see why J smoke 


Chestertields Barbara frale 


HESTERFIELD 


Copyright 1951, Liccerr & Mysrs Tosacco Co. 
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